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A HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 
Tue great national drama, holding so important a 
position in the annals of our country, which may be 
said to have commenced with the levy of ship-money, 
/and come to a conclusion at the Restoration, was 
| followed by an epilogue equally discreditable to its 
| performers. The gross debaucheries and extrava- 
gant rejoicings that celebrated the Restoration were 
| scarcely over, before the new government proceeded to 
| wreak a paltry vengeance on the inanimate remains 
| of their predecessors. We read in the Journal of 
| the House of Commons, that, on the 8th of December 
| 1660, it was ‘resolved by the Lords and Commons, 
| assembled in parliament, that the carcasses of Oliver 
Cromwell, Henry Ireton, John Bradshaw, and Thomas 
| Pride, whether buried in Westminster Abbey or 
| elsewhere, be with all expedition taken up and drawn 
/ on a hurdle to Tyburn, and there hanged up in their 
| coffins for some time; and after that, buried under 
, the said gallows.’ In conformity with this resolu- 
| tion, two bodies, said to be those of Cromwell and 
Ireton, were taken from graves or vaults in West- 
| minster Abbey, on Saturday the 26th of January 
| 1661. On the following Monday, those two bodies 
| were taken on a cart to the Red Lion Inn, Holborn; 
and on the same day, another body, said to be 
Bradshaw’s, was disinterred, which, the next morning, 
| Tuesday, was also taken to the Red Lion. On the fol- 
| lowing day—Wednesday the 30th, the anniversary of 
the execution of the First Charles—the last indignities 
| were perpetrated on the three bodies, as we are thus 
informed by a newspaper of the period: ‘To-day, they 
| were drawn upon sledges to Tyburn. When these 
| three carcasses were at Tyburn, they were pulled out 
| of their coffins, and hanged at the several angles of 
that triple tree, where they hung till the sun was set; 
after which they were taken down, their heads cut 
| off, and their loathsome trunks thrown into a deep hole 
| under the gallows.’ By another newspaper of the time, 
| we learn that ‘the heads were placed upon poles, on 
| the top of Westminster Hall, Bradshaw’s being placed 
| in the middle, immediately over that part of the hall 
_ Where he had sat as president at the trial of Charles I. ; 
the other heads placed on either side.’ 
The above are all the traces left of this revolting 
affair. Why three bodies only were desecrated, instead 
| of the four decreed by the resolution of parliament ; 
| why they were pulled out of the coffins, as the news- 
| paper states, instead of being hanged up in them, as 
the resolution specially directed; why they were taken 
to the Red Lion at all, are enigmas impossible of 
solution at the present day. Moreover, it is, to say 


the least, exceedingly doubtful whether any one of 
those desecrated bodies was the mortal remains of 
Oliver Cromwell. Where he really was buried, is a 
question that has never yet, and probably never will 
be satisfactorily answered. It is, in short, the historical 
mystery of the present paper. 

Cromwell died of intermittent fever or ague ; next 
to the plague, one of the most virulent scourges of 
England in the olden time. Bishop Burnet tells us, it 
destroyed and weakened so many in one season, that 
part of the harvest was lost, from the lack of men 
or women able to gather the crop. Assuming the 
epidemic form, it periodically ravaged London, until 
the surrounding marshes, Moorfields, Wapping, and 
Lambeth, were drained ; since then, the disease has 
almost totally disappeared from the metropolis. 
Cromwell’s father died of the ‘cruel ague’ himself, 
when his son was a young man; his mother, brothers, 
sisters, and servants, were grievously afflicted by it; 
and his first appearance in public life was to oppose the 
crown-commissioners, who, with reams of parchment 
and rolls of red tape, attempted to obstruct the 
drainage of the unhealthy fens surrounding his native 
town of Huntingdon. 

A well-known psychological fact, connected with the 
baneful effects of marsh malaria, is supposed to throw 
considerable light on the less understood peculiarities 
of Cromwell’s character. Hypochondriasis, like ague, 
is frequently caused by atmospheric influence in the 
form of malaria, and the peculiar debility produced by 
both these diseases, predisposes the human frame to 
subsequent attacks. So the gloomy shadow of an 
apparently perverted religious fervour, that ever 
enveloped the great man, was probably occasioned by 
his youthful residence in the marshes of Hunting- 
donshire. The predisposition to ague accompanied 
Cromwell through life, to the last scene of all. After 
the battle of Dunbar, he had a severe attack, and the 
subsequent exposure during an unusually inclement 
winter, nearly proved fatal. In March of the following 
year, he ‘thought he should have died,’ but reco- 
vered till May, when, utterly prostrated, he returned 
to Edinburgh, where he became so much worse, that 
at one time his army really believed he was dead. In 
June, he was so far recovered as to be able to go out 
in a coach, but relapsed; and another month went over 
before he was restored to health. 

About seven years afterwards, the Protector, worn 
and harassed in body and mind, watched by the death- 
bed of his favourite daughter, Mrs Claypole. For a 
fortnight, he scarcely left the chamber, till at last 
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unmixed with feelings of remorse, acting on an already 
enfeebled and predisposed system, brought on a return 
of the ague—a last attack of the life-long, insidious 
enemy, so often repulsed, but now to conquer; and 
in the memorable tempest of 1658, in the turmoil of 
the conflicting elements, Cromwell died. As Waller, 
in the inflated style of the period, tells us: 


Nature herself took notice of his death, 

And, sighing, swelled the sea with such a breath, 
That to remotest shores her billows rolled 

The approaching fate of their great ruler told. 


It is an interesting fact connected with the last 
illness of this remarkable man, that prejudice prevented 
his physicians from administering to him that invalu- 
able medicine, the Jesuits’ or Peruvian bark. 
drug had been introduced into England about three 
years before; but, one Underwood, a London alderman, 
having died after taking it, a strong Protestant preju- 
dice arose against its use. Even so late t bo — 
no- processions that took place in London after 
ry a of the pretended Meal-tub Plot, in 1679, 
a box of Jesuits’ bark was carried in mock state, and 
ignominiously burned with the pope’s effigy. Nor was 
it till the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
that, by the strenuous exertions of Sir Hans Sloane, 
this truly excellent medicine became popular. 

The day after Cromwell’s death, an Order in Council 
appointed certain medical men to embalm the body. 
Dr Bates, who was the Protector’s confidential phy- 
sician, has left us a full account of the proceedings on 
this occasion. He tells us that the intestines were 
taken out, and then the body, being filled with spices, 
was wrapped in a six-fold cerecloth, put into a 
leaden coffin, and then into a strong wooden one. Yet 
the corruption burst through all; and the foul smell 
pervading the whole house, it was necessary to inter 
the body before the solemnities of the funeral. 

This premature interment of the body necessitated 
the construction of a waxen figure to represent it 
during the solemnities of the lying-in-state and public 
funeral. The wax-figure having been prepared, it was 
carried, on the 20th September, by the servants of 
Cromwell’s household, from Whitehall to Somerset 
House. Still, it was not till the 18th of the following 
October that all preparations were completed, and the 
apartments where the wax-figure lay in state were 
opened to the public. A suite of four| rooms, hung 
with black velvet, and decorated with escutcheons of 
the arms of Cromwell, surmounted by imperial crowns, 
was devoted to this purpose. In the inner apartment, 
the waxen figure, dressed in a purple velvet robe, 
furred with ermine, and adorned with tassels and laces 
of gold, lay in regal state on a bed of scarlet velvet. 
In one hand of the figure was placed the globe; in the 
other, the sceptre; while beside it lay a magnificent 
suit of armour, denoting the warlike character of the 
deceased. After lying in this manner for upwards of 
a month, the public funeral took place, with great 
pomp; the wax-figure being drawn in a stately, open 
chariot, covered with black velvet, to Westminster 
Abbey, ‘where, on its arrival at the west gate, the 
effigy was carried by ten gentlemen to the east end of 
the abbey, and there placed on a mausoleum erected 
for ite reception. Once more this waxen figure is 
dimly seen, through the mists of oblivion, and then 
it is lost for ever. Inthe Public Intelligence of June 14, 
1660, we are told that ‘there was exposed to public 
view, out of one of the windows of Whitehall, now the 
Jewel Office, the effigy—which was made and shewn 
with so much pomp at Somerset House—in wax, of 
Oliver Cromwell, with a cord about his neck, which 
was tied unto one of the bars of the window.’ 

Dr Bates merely says that Cromwell’s body was 
buried before the funeral ceremonies were performed, 
but does not tell us where; nor, indeed, is there any 


properly authenticated account of this private funeral ; 
though two different statements have been made upon 


the subject. Oldmixon, the historian, a man of | 
undoubted veracity, assures us that he was informed | 
by a gentleman who attended the Protector in his last | 
illness, that it was resolved ‘to wrap the corse in lead, | 
to put it aboard a barge, and to sink it in the deepest || 


part of the Thames; which was done on the night | 


following, two of his near relations, with some trusty 
soldiers, undertaking to do it.’ 

The other account is more romantic, and is partly 
supported by a slight chain of traditional evidence. 


It | 


has been several times printed, but was first related by | 
a Mr Barkstead, a gentleman of good fame, and a well- | 
known frequenter of the London literary coffee-houses, | 


towards the end of the seventeenth and commencement 


of the eighteenth centuries. Mr Barkstead was fifteen | 
years old at the time of Cromwell’s death, and the son | 


of Barkstead the regicide, who was executed soon after 
the Restoration. 


Barkstead, the elder, had in early | 


life been a goldsmith in London, but, having acquired | 
some knowledge of military duties in the city train- | 
band, he joined the parliamentary army, and rose in | 
the service, till he was appointed governor of Reading. | 


Subsequently, he was appointed to the important post 
of lieutenant of the Tower; and, being on terms of 
private friendship with Cromwell, he was also made 
steward of the Protector’s household. The story, as 
related by Barkstead the son, is to the following 
effect :—That his father and others, who enjoyed the 
entire confidence of Cromwell, asked him, when. all 
hopes of a favourable termination to his illness had 
vanished, where he would wish to be buried, and the 
Protector replied : ‘ Where he had obtained his greatest 
victory and glory, and as nigh the spot as could be 
guessed where the heat of the action was—namely, in 
the field of Naseby, in Northamptonshire.’ Accordingly, 
soon after his deatli, the body, being placed in a leaden 
coffin, was removed from Whitehall at midnight, and 


taken to the battle-field of Naseby; young Mr Bark- | 


stead, by order of his father, attending close to the | 


hearse all the way. 
found a grave about nine feet deep already p 


On arriving at the field, they | 


repared, | 
the green sods from the surface carefully laid on one 


side, and the mould on the other. 


The coffin being | 


lowered into the grave, it was immediately filled up, | 
the sods laid flat over, with their grassy sides upwards, | 


and the surplus mould carefully removed. 


There being a local tradition at Naseby that | 
Cromwell was buried in the battle-field, the Rev. W. | 
Marshall, late rector of that place, asked Mr Oliver | 
Cromwell of Cheshunt—great-grandson of Henry | 
Cromwell, lord-deputy of Ireland, and last male | 
descendant of the Protector—who died in 1821, if he | 
knew anything of the matter. Mr Cromwell, in reply, | 
stated that his mother, who lived to the advanced age | 
of 103 years, knew, when young, Richard, eldest son | 


of the Protector; and 
his, that he, the servant, recollected the body of the 
Protector passing through Cheshunt at night, on its 


she was told by a servant of | 


way toa place of interment; and that he, then a lad, | 


went on with the post-horses that drew the hearse as 


far as Huntingdon, from whence he was sent back | 


with the horses; but he believed the hearse was taken 
further on. 


The spot traditionally termed Cromwell’s Grave, and | 
still pointed out as such on the field of Naseby, is | 


certainly not ‘where the heat of the action was,’ nor, 
indeed, any part of the battle. It is some distance to 
the left and rear of the extreme left of the position 
held by the parliamentary forces, not far from where 
their baggage was posted during the battle, and near 
gaa of an eminence locally known as Lean-lease 

ill. 

There is, however, another account of Cromwell’s 
burial-place, that should not be passed over, though it 
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+ 
ral ; serves rather to complicate than solve the mystery. | and the unicorn, fighting for the crown, the memory ay 
pon Sir John Prestwich, a descendant of a very indifferent | of the Protector being alike distasteful to both, his Hh a 
of and now forgotten poet of the same name, published | head remained in obscurity. But when these civil “ie 
ned in 1787 a work entitled Respublica—a sort of heraldic | bickerings were over, and the nation found itself waging ; ie 
last || and genealogical notice of the leading men of both| war with its American colonists, the sympathisers a 
ead, || parties during the civil war. Alluding in this book to | with the latter could, for a consideration, see the head Ty 
pest | Cromwell's burial-place, he says: ‘His remains were | of the great revolutionist. In fact, the revolt of the re 
ght | privately interred in a small paddock near Holborn, in | colonies having excited reminiscences of Cromwell, a ; 
sty that very spot over which the obelisk is placed in Red | cunning speculator soon produced the head, stating iw 
Lion Square, Holborn.—The Secret.’ What Prestwich | that he obtained it in the following manner; and a i 
rtly meant to infer by this oracular declaration, we cannot | similar story is told of all the other heads of Cromwell a 
It | tell. He may have believed that Cromwell was pri- | that at various periods have been brought into the Ai 
| by | vately buried, immediately after death, in the paddock | curiosity-market: the head, it seems, was blown down § id 
ell. | that now is Red Lion Square; or that the body was | from Westminster Hall one windy night, in the reign of ae 
ses, | first buried in Westminster Abbey, and subsequently | James II., and, having been picked up by a sentinel, it 
ent | raised by the desecrators, but, during the time it lay | was sold to the ancestor of the exhibiter. ae 
een || at the Red Lion, was furtively taken by some partisans,| The American war came to an end, and Cromwell’s a 
son | and re-interred in the paddock, another being substi- | head again fell back into obscurity ; but there was one : 
fter || tuted in its place to undergo the indignities at Tyburn. | Cox, who kept what he termed a museum, but what we i 
arly || The mystery that shrouded this subject from the first, | now term a show, in Spring Gardens—this man if 
ired | gave rise to the most absurd stories. ‘The partisans | another head of the Protector. This he did not exhibit ats 
ain- || of Cromwell ever denied that it was his body that was | publicly, such a proceeding being considered offensive ars 
> in | desecrated ; some of them even went so far as to say | by the powers that were; however, he shewed it pri- am | 
ing. | that the body of Charles I., with its head sewn on to | vately, for an extra fee, to those who asked to see it. sa 
post || the neck, was substituted for Cromwell’s; and, conse- | Cox went the way of all flesh, and his collection the 
s of | quently, it was the king’s body that was hung up at | way of all such rubbish; and for a time we hear no 
ade | Tyburn, and the king’s head that was placed on West- | more of Cromwell’s heads, until the French Revolution - 
, as || minster Hall. This wild story gained ground through | roused a strong democratic spirit in England. Then, 
ring || 1e pretended ignorance respecting the burial-place of | according to an advertisement in the Morning Chronicle 
the | Charles. Herbert, the faithful attendant of the unfor- | of March 18, 1799, ‘the real embalmed head of the 
all || tunate monarch, accurately described the exact spot, | powerful and renowned usurper Oliver Cromwell,’ was 
had | in the vault of Henry VIII. at Windsor. But, after | exhibited ‘in Mead Court, Old Bond Street, where the 
the | the Restoration, when it was contemp!ated to re-inter | rattlesnake was shewn last year.’ Hamlet’s idea of 
test | the first Charles with regal honours at Westminster, | the noble dust of Alexander stopping a bung-hole, was 
L be | the commissioner appointed to search for his body took | nothing to the head of Cromwell succeeding the rattle- 
, in |) care not to find it—the fact being that Charles II.| snake that was shewn last year! The revolutionary 
gly, || wanted money more for his own pleasures than to pay | spirit soon died out in England; Buonaparte became a } 
den || respect to the remains of his father. In 1813, however, | national enemy; and newspapers and magazines were ep y 
and || Sir Henry Halford, the Prince-regent, the Dean of | never weary of comparing the English with the French eae 
ark- Windsor, and some others, guided by Herbert's descrip- | usurper: consequently, the various heads of Cromwell By Ai 
the || tion, found the coffin without any difficulty, and fully | had again to bide their time in oblivion. ae 
they || identified its contents as the decapitated remains of | At last their time came. A new science, phrenology, 3 Fi 
red, || Charles I. appeared, and once more drew them from their a 
one || That Cromwell's remains were desecrated at Tyburn, | obscurity. How many different heads of Cromwell ae 
eing || and his head placed on Westminster Hall, we have | have been exhibited and descanted upon by peripatetic et 
up, | only one collateral evidence, which, though of a most | lecturers, soi-disaut professors, and others, it would ae 
rds, | suspicious character, we feel bound to mention. In a| be impossible to say; but as we well know that two ag 
\ communication to the Eu Magazine, some fifty | skulls of the vulgar murderer Eugene Aram have ‘ 
that | years ago, the writer states the contents of a paper he | received similar attentions, we may conclude that, 
. W. | found in the drawer of a long deceased female relative. | from first to last, there have been many more 
liver | It is to the effect that this lady’s great-grandmother | counterfeit heads of the more renowned Cromwell. 
enry | once dined with Sir James Norfolk, who was appointed | The standing argument advanced, by all the pro- 
male | by parliament to see its orders, respecting Cromwell’s | prietors and exhibiters of a Cromwell’s head, to prove 
f he | remains, carried into execution ; and Sir James stated, | its genuineness, is this: ‘Observe,’ they say, ‘this head 
ply, | at table, that he found Cromwell's body in the wall of | has been embalmed, and in it is the spike upon which 
| age | Westminster Abbey. It was enclosed in six coffins of | it was placed ; now, can you mention any other histo- 
- son | wood and lead, so firmly cemented together, that they | rical character whose head was embalmed before or 
it of | had to be broken open by pickaxes ; and he knew the | after it had been cut off and spiked?’ Of course, it 
the | body to be Cromwell’s, as it had a gorget of gold, with | would be considered the height of impertinence if we 
n its | his name engraved upon it, placed upon the breast. replied: ‘No, we cannot; but an embalmed head may 
. lad, | This story, apart from its vague traditionary cha- | have quietly rested, attached to its body, in its coffin, 
se as || ||. racter, and the utter silence in any other quarter | for many years, and then, by some sacrilegious cheat, 
respecting the golden gorget, must be received with | may have been cut off, and, with a rusty old spike 
| very great suspicion ; for it appeared at a time when | thrust through it, exhibited for pelf.’ One of the 
| heads of Cromwell, the genuineness of which rested on | proprietors of a Cromwell’s head, however, used a more 
its truth, were being exhibited as shows, and sold as | original argument. He said: ‘The very peculiar round- 
is | curiosities. There is an anecdote of a simple country- | ness of this head proves that it must have belonged 
man, who, when visiting the British Museum, asked to | to the chief of the Round-heads ;’ and we must confess 
| be shewn the head of Cromwell. ‘We have not got it | we have often heard much worse showman’s logic, 
here,’ said the attendant. ‘That is strange,’ replied | Where history is utterly dark, and dim tradition 
the rustic, ‘ for there is one in the Ashmolean Museum | affords but a feeble and doubtful light, we may defe- 
at Oxford.’ rentially hazard a conjecture: that Cromwell, on his 
For a long period after Cromwell’s death, his head | death-bed, foreseeing the Restoration would sooner or 
was of no value, and, consequently, no one ever heard | later take place, wished his remains to be preserved from 
anything about it. Even after the Revolution, when | desecration, is natural enough; but the romantic idea 
the Jacobite and Hanoverian parties were, like the lion | of being buried in the field of Naseby, is certainly very 


} 
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unlike the character of the man. Nor is it probable that 
an ambitious desire to be interred in Westminster 
Abbey formed any part of his dying thoughts; but he 
may have expressed a wish, in the scriptural language 
he loved so well, to be gathered to his fathers, and, 
consequently, his remains may have been taken to his 
family burying-place at Huntingdon. This conjecture 
is not altogether incompatible with Barkstead’s state- 
ment. Those who took the body as far as Huntingdon, 
and there buried it, may, to preserve the secret, and 
mislead inimical inquirers, have agreed to state that 
it was taken on to Naseby. The tradition among the 
immediate descendants of Cromwell has ever been, 
that he was buried in a field on his paternal estate 
at Huntingdon; and it is a curious and suggestive 
circumstance in connection with this subject, that the 
burial-place of Elizabeth, wife of the Protector, is also 
unknown, though she survived her husband for seven 
years. She died in the house of Mr Claypole, her 
son-in-law, at Norborough, in Lincolnshire. Some 
writers assert that she was buried in the chancel of 
Norborough church ; others, at Wicken, in Cambridge- 
shire; while, again, others state that her remains 
were temporarily deposited at Norborough, and sub- 
sequently removed to some place unknown. But, as 
neither monumental inscription nor parish register 
records her place of sepulture, we may reasonably 
conjecture that she was privately interred beside the 
remains of her husband; and, though we are still 
ignorant of the exact spot, we may conclude that his 
body was not subjected to the indignities intended for 
it by Charles II. and the parliament of the Restoration. 
Our ignorance of Cromwell’s real place of burial is, 
however, of but little moment: in the words of Sprat, 
bishop of Rochester, we may, in conclusion, say, that 


Without a monument, his memory is safe. 
They only want an epitaph 

That do remain alone 

Alive in an inscription, 

Remembered only in the brass or marble stone. 


A HIGH AND MIGHTY VISITANT. 
Wuewn a child is born into the world, ‘ the verpeja’ 
spins a thread, and hangs a star upon its end. On the 
approach of death, this thread of destiny breaks, and 
the star falls headlong to the earth, and is extin- 
guished. So, at least, says the mythology of Lithuania, 
according to Jacob Grimm; and who can prove that 
the creed of Lithuania according to Jacob Grimm is 
wrong ? 

On the 7th of January, in the present year, some 
very important destiny must have found its thread 
suddenly fail it, a little before five o’clock in the after- 
noon; for a magnificent star was at that time both 
seen and heard rushing earthwards, across the English 
Channel. The sun had been beneath the horizon 
about three-quarters of an hour, but the sky was per- 
fectly clear, excepting a low cloud-bank which fringed 
the horizon; and the twilight was so strong that the 
brilliant planet Jupiter could be discerned only after 
long and careful seeking. From the Isle of Wight, 


the falling luminary was first seen approaching from 


15 degrees distant. Thence down it came, sloping 
southwards, and seemingly in a line nearly parallel 
with the polar axis of the earth. It grew rapidly 
brighter and larger as it descended; and when it had 
made rather more than half its journey, it suddenly 
yg hate jeer tail in its path, as if to obviate 

all chance of subsequent mistake as to the course 


than | mediate or transition stage, enduring for about sixty | 


spangled sky on clear nights; and its movement was 
accompanied by a low, continuous, rushing sound. The | 
star, however, had here assumed the dimensions and | 
appearance of a ball of intense bluish-white flame, | 
waxing ever stronger and brighter, until it had a | 
diameter of some 7 or 8 minutes of angular measure h 
—that is, about a fourth part of the width of the full | 
moon—and it cast as startling a glare along the sea- | 
coast and hills as a vivid flash of lightning would have | 
done. When about 7 degrees above the horizon, and | 
the same to the east of the south point—17 degrees | 
to the east of the magnetic south—it plunged into the | 
low cloud-bank, its course being still partially visible 
through the mist, as a track that was described by a | 
casual observer as ‘a column of steam rising up from 
the sea where the meteor plunged beneath the wave.’ | 
The entire fall occupied some three or four seconds; | 
but this was estimated, as such things usually are, at 
very much more by unpractised observers ; although, | 
nevertheless, such were invariably left with the curious | 
experience of how little the senses are at the full | 
command of the mind, when caught unawares and at a y 
disadvantage. To the most indifferent looker-on, the | 
mere pyrotechny of the display was, notwithstanding, | 
of so brilliant a character, that the attention was | 
involuntarily chained by it, so long as the flaming | 
apparition was within range of the sight. 
But when the flame was extinguished, the beauty 
of the display was by no means over: there still | 
remained a spectacle that was of scarcely inferior | 
interest, although of a less dazzling character. The | 
tail thrown out through the lower part of the meteoric 
path still continued visible, like a clear bright line, 
engraved in fire upon the sky. This permanent | 
tracing commenced from 32 to 35 degrees above the || 
horizon, and ran down to within 10 degrees of it. Its | 
direction was from north to south, with a very slight | 
inclination towards the east, and with a barely percep- | 
tible curvature, whose convexity looked the same way. | 
At the first, this graven line was evidently composed 
of intensely incandescent substance: it was literally |, 
burnt in upon sky—a trace of veritable fire. It was | 
brilliantly white, but as delicately fine as if the point | 
of a diamond had cut it in the hardest crystal. Up to | 
this time, the entire appearance was very much that | 
which would have been produced if some gigantic 
Roman candle, of Sebastopol manufacture, had been | 
fired the wrong way. ‘The blue stately moving. sphe- 
rical head, the spark-tail, and the hissing accompani- | 
ment of sound—all were there. Now, however, a 
change came over the spirit of the meteor: slowly 
and gradually, the line of bright incandescence acquired || 
breadth ; second by second it widened and softened as | 
the eye was fixed upon it. After a couple of minutes, | 
it stood out upon the clear sky-background, a distinct 
cloud-pillar, shining i in the yet strong twilight of the | } 
higher region it occupied. The fire had transformed | | 
itself into vaporous water. There had been a period || 
in the meteor-history when its fire-nature was per- | 
fectly obvious, the spark-train being as manifest as 
the glowing lines that radiate from the anvil of the | 
blacksmith when he plies his hammer on the red-hot || 
iron in a dark night; and there was a period when its | 
cloud-nature was no less distinct, when its curling flock |, 
was as perceptible as in the delicate cloud-masses of | 
the summer noontide-sky. But there was also an inter- 


seconds, when the sharpest scrutiny could not deter- |, 
mine whether it was fire or cloud. Most probably, at || 
this time, it was iteelf a transitional body, half blaze || 
and half ‘wraith’ The fully developed cloud-pillar || 
was of a spindle shape, swelling out in the middle, and || 
tapering to either extremity. It was about as 4 | 
in the twilight as the young crescent moon pa 


it had pursued. It now moved with about the speed 


an hour after sunset in a transparent spring ev 
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but its outline was, upon the whole, far more distinctly 
‘chiseled’ against the cerulean background. 

After about three minutes, it became clearly appa- 
rent that the cloud-pillar was losing its evenness of 
outline and its regularity of form. First, its central 
and widest part began to hollow or bow itself towards 
the left, like the bend of a horseshoe, whilst the ex- 
tremities were shortened. It seemed as if the middle 
of the pillar were drifted or dragged towards the east, 
whilst the ends of the spindle were held comparatively 
fixed in the positions they first occupied ; then its form 
became more winding and twisted, ribbon-like, and 
slightly folding serpent-ways upon itself. Next it put 
on a sort of speckled or mottled aspect, as if gathering 
up its cloud-substance into separate parcels. Its 
general surface, in this stage, looked very much like 
the flock or mackerel cloud of the summer sky. All 
these diversities of aspect were evidently caused by 
the cloud-form being now subject to the wind. Its 
several parts were drifted different ways, according to 
the precise movements of the atmospheric strata in 
which they were immediately floating. The great 
hollow curve appeared very much as if it were being 
carried eastward by the proper rotatory movement of 
the terrestrial surface, and more rapidly so than the 
thinner and less coherent portions. All this while, 
however, the strange nebulous form was drifting 
rapidly upwards and outwards through the air, growing 
smaller and fainter from increasing distance as it did so, 
like the vanishing ghost of a shrivelled and contorted 
balloon. In eight minutes, the horseshoe was reduced 
to about half of its original size; in fourteen or fifteen 
minutes, it appeared only like a small whiff of not very 
conspicuous curl-cloud; in twenty minutes, all that 
remained of this very remarkable display was ‘vacant 
air. It seemed as if its final disappearance were due 
to the combined influences of progressive dissipation 
of its reflective vapours, increasing remoteness, and 
the rapid descent of the sun beneath the horizon, 
causing the twilight rays that illuminated it to be 
more and more paled. 

This beautiful meteor probably first presented its 
star-form to observers in the Isle of Wight, when 
eighty or a hundred miles above the surface of the 
island, and a little towards the south. It then took a 
slightly curved course towards the French coast, along 
a plane that was very nearly parallel with the earth’s 
polar axis, striking the sea a little short of land towards 
Isigny or Bayeux. It was seen over a very wide 
extent of England: it was visible at Grimsby, in Lin- 
colnshire, and at Liskeard, near the Land’s End. From 
Sevenoaks, in Kent, it was remarked in a direction 
about 23 degrees west of south; from Ventnor, in the 
Isle of Wight, its path bore 7 degrees east of south; 
from Liskeard, in Cornwall, it was seen due east. 
An observer in Havre fancied that it fell on the coast 
close by, and a very loud explosion was heard at the 
instant. persons returning at the time from 
Cape de la Heve, which juts out westward of 
Havre from the coast of Normandy, however, reported 
that they had seen it fall some distance out to 
sea in that direction. Only a faint rushing sound 
was heard at Ventnor; no sound at all was per- 
ceptible at Sevenoaks. The highest point at which 
the incandescent tail appeared, had an altitude of 
about 17 degrees above the horizon at Sevenoaks; 
at Ventnor, its altitude was at least 32 degrees, the 
parallels of latitude of these two places being about 
forty-eight miles apart from each other: this gives a 
sort of base, whence the distance of the point may be 
calculated by an ordinary process of surveyor’s craft. 
Such a calculation gives 118 miles for the distance of 
the top of the tail from Sevenoaks, sixty-five miles for 
its distance from Ventnor, and thirty-two miles for its 
height above the sea. As it is probable that from this 
point the fall of the meteor became more and more direct 


towards the earth, in consequence of the terrestrial 
attraction increasing its power with the augmenting 
propinquity of the terrestrial sphere, as the way is 
with all falling bodies under such circumstances, in all 
probability it dropped in such a way thence, that it 
‘quenched its fires’ in the waves of the Channel 
somewhere about ten miles from the Norman coast. 

A gentleman residing at Sevenoaks, Mr John 
Rogers, who has assiduously watched meteoric pheno- 
mena during forty years, states that he has never 
before witnessed any appearance at all to compare 
with this in all his long experience. Yet the brilliancy 
of the phenomenon was greatly enhanced at stations 
further south—as at Ventnor, for instance. It seems 
more to have resembled the meteors described by Sir 
Alexander Burnes as frequent in the high districts 
of Bokhara, than a genuine British example. It 
is a notable fact, however, that a somewhat similar 
apparition did upon one occasion visit nearly the same 
region. On the 9th of June of the year 1822, a very 
bright meteor flashed across the sky of Angers, and 
took a path sixty-eight miles to the north of Poitiers. 
A bright cloud-streak, narrow above and broad below, 
was upon that occasion left behind in the sky, and 
remained visible for ten or twelve minutes. Admiral 
Krusenstern also, in his voyage round the world, 
encountered a fire-ball, which he described as having 

our. 

This meteoric apparition has very strongly suggested 
the expediency of making a few remarks, at once 
popular and philosophical, respecting ‘meteors in 
general.’ The pleasant task is, however, postponed to 
another occasion, lest too exacting a philosophy should 
be found to be at issue with the graceful Lithuanian 
hypothesis of meteors—and with Jacob Grimm. 


A STORY OF A WILD-CAT SKIN. 


During my stay at one of the Australian Diggings, I 
purchased a commodious residence, in which I lived 
for some time in solitary state. This tenement was 
situated in a most desirable locality, in the midst of 
delightful woodland scenery, and surrounded by very 
extensive park-like grounds. There was a right of free- 
warren attached to the property, and good shooting in 
the neighbourhood. ‘To descend to particulars, I may 
say that the residence in question consisted of a bark- 
hut, which was made over to me by my friends, the 
Colters, when they set out for Mount Korong, and which, 
I believe, to have been one of the best appointed and 
most convenient dwellings at that time on the Digging. 

The fixtures and furniture of the hut also came into 
my possession, including a table, of which the legs were 
weak and uncertain, and the top slightly on an incline ; 
an original gridiron, or bent hoop; several empty 
bottles; two benches; one shelf, or sheet of bark 
nailed to the wall, containing candles, salt, pipes, and 
tobacco, and which usually filled with water when it 
rained, the roof being rather leaky. In addition to 
these valuables, there was a bedstead or frame of logs 
covered with boughs—an article whose luxurious 
character it is unnecessary for me to point out. 

I considered myself one of the most fortunate fellows 
in the country, till I discovered that the Colters had 
left behind them other things of a less desirable nature. 
After having bought my first bag of flour, I became 
aware that I had come into the reversion of a populous 
colony of mice, which consumed among them almost 
as much flour as I did. They rattled over my furniture 
at night, and serenaded me with faint squeaks of 
pleasure as they pitched into my provisions. There 
was no keeping them out. I put my damper into 
double bags, and hung it from the ceiling—that is to 
say, from the ridge-pole—but they climbed down the 
rope, and gnawed a hole in the bags. After many 
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fruitless efforts, I caught one, and made an example 
of him; but I found that example was entirely lost 
upon the rest. They were incorrigibly hungry, and 
would eat. They increased and multiplied to such an 
extent, that at length matters became serious. 

I hope I am not by nature cruel, nor much given to 
what are called antipathies. I like all living creatures 
in their proper places. There was an old frog-headed 
lizard, which resided in my chimney, and which was of 
a social disposition, and would come out sometimes 
and pass the evening with me. He would sit on the 
hearth, and stare fixedly at me with his contemplative 
eye for an hour together. I never thought of doing him 
any harm ; but then he was not obtrusive in his man- 
ners—above all, he did not eat flour at 1s. 6d. a pound. 

Powder and shot were expensive, but their effects 
were lasting. I got out my revolver, loaded it care- 
fully; and having placed my last new damper, un- 
covered, in the middle of the floor, I turned into bed, 
keeping my eye on the damper, and my finger on the 
trigger. But not one of the cunning little rascals 
would come out. Several times one fat old fellow 
popped his head out of his hole, as though on the 
watch—my residence was entirely undermined by these 
animals—looked at me, and then popped back again: 
I think he winked at me. 

The other inhabitants of the hut were less trouble- 
some. There were some tarantulas, or ‘tri-antelopes,’ 
as Colter called them, which lived in the bark, and 
were in the habit of biting people; but I was told 
they always respected the person of the proprietor. 
Then there were a number of insects, of such curious 
forms and brilliant colours as would have delighted an 
entomologist. Any one with a proper regard for the 
interests of science, would certainly have collected 
some of them in a bottle and burned lucifer-matches 
in it; I, however, contented myself with watching 
them as they crowded on my table at night. When by 
chance I had got a newspaper, and was busy reading, 
they would delight to walk over the white paper, and 
flutter their gorgeously painted wings. ‘There was a 
kind of moth with four wings, a little gray-coated 
fellow, which I used to observe with a melancholy 
curiosity. He would come flying down upon the 
paper, where he would walk about for a while; and 
then, as if he preferred that mode of travelling, would 
cast off his wings, one after the other, and become a 
mere grub. Here was a theme on which perhaps a 
gold-digger might moralise. 

The diggers in the neighbourhood went away, one 
after the other, till I became confined almost exclusively 
to the society I have described. However, there was a 
store still standing about half a mile off, and as long as 
that remained there was no great cause for complaint. 
A butcher I had no need of, while the powder and shot 
lasted, for the woods yielded plenty of game, and in 
abundant variety. There were quail, pigeons (these 
are fine birds with golden wings, larger than the 
English wood-pigeon), paroquets—capital in a pie; 
not to speak of many smaller birds, which were not 
to be despised when the big ones were scarce. Then 
sometimes a shot might be had at an opossum or a 
bandy coot, or some other four-footed tenant of the 
woods, which, like the birds, went into the frying-pan, 
and was consumed without sauce or ceremony. 

On the whole, I was not dissatisfied with my com- 
pany, nor particularly pleased when I found my privacy 
intruded upon bya stranger. One night, on returning 
home from work, I found a man lying asleep on my 
bed, with his hat on and his face buried in his arms. I 

for a moment in admiration of his coolness, and 
then stirred him up with a pick until he awoke. 

* Who are you, pray ?’ I asked. 

He turned towards me, and said: ‘It’s me, Mr 
Smith; don’t you know Gardner?’ 

His clothes were in disorder, and his face haggard 


and dirty; but I recognised him at length as a man | 
who, a few weeks before, had been working in the gully, | 
but who had been absent since that time. Le began | 
to tell a story of how he had gone with a party to the | 
Ovens Diggings, then just discovered. He had met | 
with no luck at the Ovens; and, as he had quarrelled | 
with his party, he had come back to stay with me. | 
This was highly pleasant and satisfactory. I knew 

nothing of Mr Gardner, and was by no means disposed | 
to have his society thrust upon me in this manner. [| 
was at a loss to understand why he should have come | 
to me, for I had never held much intercourse with him. | 
I remembered him as a civil-spoken man with whom I | 
had sometimes exchanged a word, but who had never 

shewn a disposition to court any society beyond that of 

the man with whom he was working. | 

However, it would not do to turn him out at once: | 
the night was coming on, and he was evidently too 
much fatigued to go elsewhere for a lodging. He had 
sold his tent and everything belonging to it, having 
trusted, as he informed me, entirely to my hospitality. 
I gave him to understand that he was welcome to the 
shelter of the hut for the night, but that I wished to | 
work alone, and did not want company. He thanked | 
me so earnestly for this surly offer, that I became 
better disposed towards him, ially when he 
insisted upon making himself useful, and, tired as he | 
was, set to work to cook our supper. There was, | 
however, something strange about his manner. He | 
never spoke, unless in answer to a question; and then | 
his reply was short, and uttered in an odd, incoherent | 
sort of way, for which I could not account. As soon as | 
the supper was over, he seated himself in a corner of | 
the fireplace with his face buried in his hands. After | 
a while, when I supposed he was falling asleep, a | 
sudden shiver passed over him, and he moved his | 
position without looking up, and doubled himself up | 
still more. I asked if he was cold, and he stared at me, 
as though surprised at the question. He was not cold, 
he said. I advised him to turn in; and he then got 
up and proceeded to heap some logs on the fire, 
after which he rolled himself in his blankets. I did 
the same; and, having determined to turn my sulky 
companion out of doors on the morrow, I fell asleep. 

Next morning, as soon as I awoke, Gardner called | 
to me in a faint voice, and asked me to bring him a | 
drink of water. On going to him, I found that he was, 
in fact, too ill to move. During the day, his illness 
increased, and I proposed to go to the government 
camp for a doctor; but he begged me not to leave 
him, and insisted that he should soon be better. It 
seemed to me that he suffered more pain of mind than | 
of body, and the convulsive twitching of his face, as he | 
lay with closed eyes in bed, was not a pleasant sight to | 
see. He expressed his gratitude for such services as I | 
was able to render him, and was evidently anxious to | 
give me as little trouble as possible; but when I asked 
him to explain what ailed him, and to avail himself of | 
any knowledge of medicine I might possess, he would | 
make no answer, or only say, as before, that he should 
soon be better. 

During the night which followed, I was awakened | 
by a loud groaning. The bed which Gardner occupied | 
was at riglit angles with mine, and as the fire was still | 
burning, I could see his face from where I lay. Ile | 
was evidently struggling with some fearful dream. 
His breast heaved convulsively ; a gurgling noise issued 
from his throat, and presently he broke out with a cry 
of ‘ Ned—Ned!’ several times repeated. I remembered 
that Gardner's mate, with whom he had been working | 
before he left the gully, was a man commonly known | 
as ‘Long Ned, who was believed to have been very 
successful as a digger. This man had quitted the 
pa arta at the same time as Gardner, and 
probably in his company. 

I got out of bed for the purpose of waking my 
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companion ; and, having lit a candle, I saw that the 
convulsions were renewed, and that he presented all 
the appearance of a man in a fit. I took hold of his 
arm, and awoke him. He stared wildly about him, as’ 
I did so, and then, recognising me, he sunk back with 
a deep sigh of relief. 

‘Gardner,’ I said, ‘where’s Long Ned 

He raised his head with a scared look, and put his 
hand over his face. 

‘Why don’t you answer me?’ 

¢What makes you ask that?’ he groaned out. 

*No matter; I do ask it. Where is he?’ 

‘I—I don’t know,’ he gasped. 

I felt certain he was not telling the truth; and a 
suspicion had occurred to me, which I determined to 
set at rest at once. 

‘Look you, Gardner, I must know what’s the reason 
of your groaning and crying out in your sleep. Such 
dreams as thesé don’t come to honest men.’ 

‘What do you take me for?’ 

‘I believe you have got something on your mind. 
If it is anything you dare tell, I advise you to tell it, 
or I shall think the worst.’ 

He made no reply ; and I continued : 

‘Did Long Ned go to the Ovens along with you?’ 

‘Don’t ask me. I can’t tell you.’ 

‘I ask you again, what’s become of him?’ He 
made no reply for some minutes, and then suddenly 
raising himself up, he said: ‘I will tell you. You 
won't wrong me, will you ?’ 

‘Wrong you!—why should I? What do you mean?’ 

‘I’ve got a bad story to tell you, and perhaps you 
won't believe it; but it’s all true. You asked me where 
Ned was?’ 

* Well ?’ said I impatiently. 

‘Well, poor Ned’s gone: he was murdered in the 
bush—not by me—don’t look like that ; I didn’t do it.’ 

My companion seemed so much agitated, that I got 
him a drink of tea, after which he grew calmer. 

‘Tell me all about this, I said: ‘how did it 
happen?’ I will not trouble the reader with the 
questions by which I obtained the narrative of the 


| murder. It was in substance as follows: 


Gardner and Long Ned had set out together for 


| the Ovens, carrying nothing with them except their 
| blankets. The latter had wrapped up in his bundle 
| forty ounces of gold, which he would not send to Mel- 
| bourne by the escort, as he said he did not want to be 
| short of money at the new Diggings. Long Ned was a 
| very good sort of fellow, but unfortunately he could 


not pass a ‘grog-shop’ or drinking-tent without going 
in; and he invariably stayed by his bottle till he had 
finished it. Gardner said that his companion would 
often get so drunk in the middle of the day, that it 
would be impossible to get him away from the place 
until the next morning; and on this account, they 
travelled very slowly. 
One afternoon, when they were going to stop by the 
roadside for dinner, Long Ned caught sight of a tent 
standing back from the road, on which a dirty cotton 


| handkerchief was flying in the breeze, as a sign of 


more or less good cheer to be had within. On a nearer 


| inspection, this place of entertainment proved to be a 
| frame of rude sticks, covered with pieces of tarpaulin 


and strips of old blanket, and beside it stood a shed 
for a horse and cart. The proprietor was dozing be- 
side the fire, with a short stump of a pipe in his mouth. 
Long Ned, in his usual way, declined the offer of 
coffee, and desired the man to bring out a bottle of 
‘stuff,’ at which all three were presently occupied. — 
The owner of the tent, the only person they saw 
there, was a short squat man, unusually dirty even for 
the Diggings, and with a face so covered with dark 
matted hair, that the features were scarcely distin- 
guishable. However, he seemed of a social temper, 
and did his best, in a rough way, to please his visitors, 


Long Ned began to brag about the gold he had found; 
how he had got forty ounces in his ‘swag,’ and tickets 
for above fifty ounces more, which he had sent down 
to Melbourne. ‘The landlord said that it wasn’t 
everybody that had as much luck. 

There being no room for all three to sleep in the 
tent, Gardner, with a good deal of trouble, persuaded 
his companion to resume the journey. The landlord 
offered no opposition to their departure, but, on the 
contrary, directed them to a lodging-tent, which he 
said stood about three miles further on, and which 
they might reach before dark by a short-cut over 
a neighbouring hill. He brought out another bottle of 
spirits, and offered them a parting-glass at his own 
expense, a civility which neither refused. 

They took their way in the dusk over the hill he 
had pointed out; but, before they had walked a mile, 
Gardner began to feel a stupefaction of brain, accom- 
panied with giddiness. His companion soon began to 
suffer from the same symptoms in a greater » 
although they were both tolerably sober a few minutes 
before. Staggering along, scarcely conscious of where 
they were going, they came to an old travellers’ camp, 
with two miamis, or bush-tents, still standing. Gardner 
managed to get under one of the miamis, and immediately 
fell into a deep sleep. 

He said he never had such a sleep as that. All 
sorts of shapes seemed dancing before his eyes; and 
there was a cold weight, as it were, upon his heart, 
such as he had never felt before. Then he thought 
he heard his name called, loudly, louder still, and 
then faintly. He made a great effort to awake, 
and at last succeeded, though he was still in a half- 
stupified state. There was a noise of some person 
moving near him, and a low moaning. He got on 
his knees to creep out of the miami, and by the light 
of the moon he saw his mate lying on the ground 
with blood issuing from a cut on the head, and a man 
kneeling beside him and searching his pockets. Horror- 
struck at the sight, Gardner was at first unable to 
move, but at length, with a sudden impulse, he threw 
himself upon the assassin, and tried to bring him to the 
ground. ‘The latter, though surprised by the attack, 
soon freed himself, and snapped two caps of a revolver 
at his assailant; but the pistol missing fire, he caught up 
the bundle of Long Ned and made off into the bush. 

Gardner had no strength to follow him, but sunk 
down by the body of his mate, and lay there he could 
not tell how long. When he again came to himself, it 
was broad daylight. Having satisfied himself that Ned 
had ceased to breathe, he ran away from the spot, 
and walked for two days without sleeping, till he 
found his way back to my hut. 

‘It’s all true,’ Gardner said when he had ended this 
story. 

‘What made you keep it secret?’ I asked. ‘ Did 
you give no information to the police ?’ 

*I dared not. They ’d have said it was me.’ 

I could hardly restrain my indignation at this reply. 

‘I know what the police are,’ he repeated; ‘and if 
you was like me, you wouldn’t have told them either.’ 

He would not explain what he meant; but I after- 
wards found out the reason of his fears, which were not 
altogether groundless. Gardner was, in the language 
of the colonies, an ‘old lag’—that is to say, a dis- 
charged convict—and he knew that if the murder 
became known, he would be suspected of having killed 
his mate for the sake of the gold he had about him. 

I told Gardner that I should give information to 
the police at once. Seeing that I was resolved, he at 
length gave his consent, and I set off to the government 
camp, and inquired of the guard for one of the com- 
missioners who bore a good name on the Diggings. 
Fortunately, that gentleman was engaged in a rubber 
of whist, and therefore, although it was near midnight, 
I had no difficulty in getting to see him. He lis 
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all common among those 

‘This is a strange story,’ or he all * The fact of the 
murder is true enough, for the body has been found 
under the circumstances you describe; but why should 
this man want to conceal it? I must see him.’ 

I told him Gardner's condition, and he sent for the 
doctor from the whist-table, ordered three horses to be 
saddled, and desired me to lead the way to the hut. 
In half an hour more, he had heard the story from 
Gardner’s own lips, and ascertained that the murder 
had taken place on the third night before. 

‘Could you swear to the murderer, if you saw him?’ 
the commissioner asked. 

Gardner said he could not: he was so stupified that 
he remembered nothing about him, except that he was 
a stout man. 

*You say there was a grog-tent where you stopped, 
about a mile from the place?’ 

Gardner assented. 

‘That tent is not there now; I was all round the 

last night.’ 

‘I knew you wouldn’t believe me,’ Gardner said. 

* You are mistaken ; I do believe you. I know there 
was such a tent there. You say the man took your 
mate’s swag with him. What was in it?’ 

‘Nothing but a -rug that his gold was tied 
up in.’ 

‘ Nothing else ?’ 

* Not that I know of.’ 

The commissioner considered. ‘That’s awkward,’ 
he observed to the doctor. ‘A bag of gold and an 
opossum-rug are things not easily identified.’ 

‘I should know that rug among a thousand,’ 
in Gardner. 

* How so ?’” 

aS was made in a hurry, or else =e 
where ’possums ar’n’t so plenty as they are 
There was one wild-cat skin in it.’ 

* You are certain of that?’ 

‘I am, sir,’ he replied. 

‘Could you swear to the man that kept that coffee- 
tent, if you saw him?’ 

*I should know him anywhere.’ 

‘Very good,’ said the commissioner. ‘Doctor, I'll 
leave you to examine your patient. Let him have 
anything he wants from the camp. You need not be 
alarmed, my man; you are not suspected about this 
affair. Good-night to you.’ 

I followed the commissioner outside, and asked if he 
thought he could trace the man at the grog-tent, on 
whom our suspicions had fallen. 

‘I think I can,’ he said. ‘ Time is everything; he 
three days’ start of us, but it may be done.’ And the 
commissioner mounted his horse and galloped away 

The doctor pronounced it necessary to have Gaver 
removed to an hospital-tent which had just been fitted 
up at the camp. Next morning, he sent down some 
assistance for that purpose; and we took down the 
door of the hut, which was formed of a sheet of —_ 


He had just emerged 
from a long line of forest, and had reached the rising 
ground, from which a wide view stretches over plain 
and The city lay within a few miles; and, as the 
sun was not yet down, the traveller would have light 
h to get there easily before dark. So he thought 
to himself, as he stopped near to a police-station to 
light his pipe, and then resumed his journey at the 
same pace as before. 

Two troopers, one of whom appeared to be an officer, 


were lounging before the door as he passed, and bade 


it ha in 

‘Let us look what you have got in your cart, 
man,’ said the officer. a 
*‘What’s your game?’ was the reply. 
nothing in the cart but my traps. Look, if you like? 
And he seated himself on a log, and smoked his pipe, 


an opossum-rug, which the officer unrolled and spread 


a defect in the make which was very unusual: it 
contained one wild-cat skin. 


the cart gruffly. 
*Is this your rug ?’ 
* Why, of course it is. Whose else?’ 
‘ How did you come by it ?’ 
‘How did I come by it?’ he repeated with a laugh. 
‘Why, I bought it. They ’re cheap enough, ar’n’t they ?’ 
‘Very true,’ replied the officer, and he rolled up the 


to the man he said: ‘ You killed a man on Friday- 
night, near the Goulburn. You cut him on the head 


got now in your pocket.’ 

At this speech, the man dropped his pipe, and sat 
put his hand to his belt, in which he carried a revolver. 
The officer, who saw the motion, was beforehand with 
him, and, catching him by the throat, threw him down. 

* Joe, tie his hands,’ the officer said to his man. 

The prisoner having been secured, he was searched, 
and a quantity of gold was found upon him, amongst 


here. | which was a bag containing exactly forty ounces. He 
was then placed in confinement, and subsequently sent | 


back to the Diggings. 

As soon as Gardner’s state of health would permit, 
recogni 
Ned and himself had stopped on the afternoon of the 


been ‘hocussed.’ 
When the prisoner was brought to trial in Melbourne, 


while the policeman turned over the contents of the cart. | 

It contained articles of bush-furniture, cooking- | 
utensils, two or three casks, and other articles of a | 
similar kind. In one corner, tied up with a rope, was | 
out on the ground. The man on the log then took the | 
pipe out of his mouth. The rug was a large one, with | 


‘What do you want with that?’ said the owner of | 


rug again and replaced it in the cart. Then going up | 


with a tomahawk when he was asleep. You took that | 
rug from him, and forty ounces of gold, which you have | 


for a moment stupified ; then suddenly started up and | 


‘There’s 


he was confronted with the prisoner, and immediately | 
ised him as the keeper of the tent where Long | 


murder, and where he had no doubt they had both | 


it was proved that he was a man of notoriously bad | 


character, and there was great reason to fear that poor 


Ned had not been his only victim. With respect to _ 
the crime for which he was arraigned, other facts came | 


out which removed all doubt of his guilt, and he was | 
has | condemned and executed. 


As to Gardner, I never saw him after he recovered | 


from his illness; but before he left the Diggings, he 
informed me that he should go to Tasmania, to a little 
farm he possessed there. I wished him good-luck, and 
returned with considerable satisfaction to the society 
of the mice. 


A RUSSIAN FABULIST. 
Gocot and Poushkine are the Russian authors of 
whom most is known in this country; Kryloff is the 
Russian author who is most popular amongst the 
Russians themselves. His fables, which are his prin- 


9 productions, are familiar to every Russian who | 


; Moreover, they constitute those specimens 
of } Russian national literature which are least contami- 
nated by imitation of foreign models. On both these 


accounts, the reader may be glad to learn something of | 
their author—of a writer who, great as is his popularity |, 
in his own country, has hitherto been so little known 
in ours, that his name has only once before been 
printed in an English serial. 

Ivan Andréevitch Kryloff, then, was born in 1767. 
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When he was eleven years old, his father, a poor 
officer in the army, died, and his mother had thereafter 
to gain her own livelihood, which she could do only by 
the labour of her hands. Her means were, therefore, 
humble enough, but she nevertheless resolved that her 
son should be well educated. This was a singular resolu- 
tion for a Russian mother of her rank in life to form; 


|| and she seems to have been singularly impelled to it, 


by a conviction, founded upon a dream she had the 
night before Ivan was born, that her son was destined to 
distinguish himself, and to rise in the world. It being 
essential to his thus rising that he should become 


|| master of the French language, since the Russian 


nobles—and in Russian society there can scarcely be 
said to be any middle-class—never used any other 
except when speaking to their serfs, she at first devoted 
three-fourths of her scanty earnings to the purpose of 
paying a master to give him instructions in it. Not 


|| finding Ivan make much progress under this master’s 


tuition, and at anyrate it becoming impossible for her 
to continue paying, she dismissed the teacher after a 
few months, assumed his office herself, and, although 
she did not know a word of the language, eventually 
succeeded in teaching it. She kept Ivan at his book, 


| made him read a French lesson to her four times a 
|| day; and whenever she thought he read it well, 
|| rewarded him with little sums of money. His national 
| aptitude for the study of languages being stimulated 


in this way, within twelve months he became able to 


|| speak French almost as fluently as his mother-tongue. 


These twelve months had but just passed, when 
Madame Kryloff met with an accident which incapa- 


|| citated her for the occupation she had hitherto fol- 
|, lowed since her husband’s death, and so obliged her 
|| to solicit for Ivan, mere child as he was, the place of 


copyist to the secretary of the governor of the village 
in which she resided. This situation being gained, 


| Ivan spent the following three years in copying official 


documents, and in reading certain books which he 


| found in the governor’s cabinet, and of which he was 
| generously allowed free use. They were, of course, all 
| French books, and among them chanced to be some 
| volumes of Racine. It was these which found most 
| favour with Ivan. He read and re-read them, and 
| they awoke in his mind a taste for dramatic literature, 
| which clung to him through life, and led him at 


fourteen to attempt to write an opera. 
Meanwhile, the pittance he earned as copyist was 


all his mother and himself had to subsist upon; and 
_ it was so small, that even in summer-time they had 
| to suffer severe privations, and in winter, had fre- 
| quently to rest content with a single meal of coarse 
| rye-bread per day. In the winter of 1782, owing to 
| the deficient harvest of the preceding autumn, they 
| ceased to be able to obtain even this; whereupon, not- 


withstanding that she was now a cripple, and that the 


| journey of 900 miles would have to be made on foot, 


Madame Kryloff boldly determined to go to St Peters- 


| burg, hoping that she would there be able to obtain for 
herse' 


If the pension which was her due as an officer’s 


| widow, but which she had hitherto received no part of, 
| in consequence of her inability to bribe certain sub- 


officials to forward her application for it to the proper 


| authorities. She hoped, likewise, to be able to gain for 
| Ivan a more remunerative situation, and one in which 


he should have greater chance of promotion. During 
the journey, which occupied six weeks of a winter 
remarkable, even amongst Russian winters, for its 
severity, the two poor travellers were entirely depen- 
dent for the means of subsistence upon the charity of 
those whom they encountered upon the way; and as 
that way lay for the most part through some of the 
most thinly inhabited portions of an empire which is 
nowhere populous, except within the walls of some of 
its cities, it is no wonder that the fatigues of the 
journey completely exhausted Madame Kryloff, and 


that, within three days of her arrival in the capital, she 
died of hunger, cold, and over-fatigue, leaving Ivan 
without a home, without a rouble, and without a 
But Ivan was not long in finding a friend, nor the 
friend in finding for Ivan employment in his old capa- 
city of copyist. ‘Thenceforth, for some time, he is lost 
sight of by his biographers; and when next he is heard 
of, he is eighteen years of age, has formed the acquaint- 
ance of some literary persons connected with the 
theatres, and has himself written several plays, some of 
which have been represented. By and by, he became 
so enamoured of this branch of literature, that he for- 
sook all other occupations, and devoted himself wholly 
to it. Twelve years passed, during which he wrote a 
great many plays, but received very little money for 
them, and he then commenced a literary serial, called 
the Inspector. This enterprise proved entirely unsuc- 
cessful, and within twelve months had to be given 
up; not, however, till something in its columns had 
attracted the notice of the Empress Marie Fedorowna, 
the mother of the late Czar Nicholas, and occasioned 
her to take Kryloff under her patronage. After 
a while, she obtained for him a sinecure office in the 
establishment of the military governor of Saratov, on 
the Volga; and the next four years Kryloff spent in 
a peaceful retreat 1000 miles from the capital, dividing 
his time between gambling—to which he was sadly 
addicted—occasional play-writing, and the cultivation 
of flowers. In this position, entirely master of his own 
time, and receiving a large salary for the performance 
of merely nominal duties in the household of a noble- 
man who treated him as an equal, he was free to remain 
till the end of his days, if he thought fit; but, by and 
by, seclusion from the society of men of literary 
tastes became irksome beyond everything; so he re- 
signed his office, and once more set out for the capital 
—the centre of the Russian world of thought. On his 
way thither, he had to pass through Moscow, where he 
found that his name was not forgotten, and received 
from the littérateurs there assembled a warm and 
sympathetic welcome. Amongst them was the poct 
Dmietrieff; and he, imagining that he perceived in 
Kryloff the germs of greater genius than he had yet 
evinced, and fancying that he could see better than 
Kryloff himself what was the proper sphere for the 
exercise of his talents, persuaded him to translate a 
couple of La Fontaine’s fables into Russian verse. 
When the translations were executed, Dmicetrieff, struck 
by their originality and power, sent them to the 
Moscow Spectator, the leading literary journal in the 
Russian Empire. They were at once inserted, and at 
once became widely popular. Editor and readers alike 
‘asked for more;’ and thus, at somewhat over forty 
years of age, Kryloff at last discovered his vocation— 
at last found that his ‘mission’ was to write, not 
indifferent plays, but first-class fables. 

Thereafter, the career of Kryloff was almost devoid 
of incident. The Czar Alexander took him under his 
protection, and kept him henceforth in comfortable 
circumstances. The remainder of his life 
pleasantly enough, according to his idea of pleasure, 
in gambling, drinking votki, rearing pigeons, cultivat- 
ing flowers, and, when the fit was on him, writing 
fables. He died in 1852. 

We shall try to reproduce a few of his fables. 
The first we shall translate is directed against that 
carelessness and want of forethought which are so 
common amongst all Slavonic peoples, and which were 
so far characteristic of Kryloff himself, that even 
in the days of his prosperity he would many times 
have starved if the czar had not taken care of him. It 
is styled Trichka’s Caftan, and runs as follows :— 

‘Trichka observed one day that there were holes in 
the elbow of his caftan; so he called for scissors and 
needle, cut off some pieces from the ends of the sleeves, 
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and patched the holes with them. His caftan was then 
mended, certainly, but his arms were bare for a whole 
hand’s-length above his wrists. 

Trichka, however, was satisfied. “Why should I 
trouble myself about so small a matter?” said he. 
But when he went into the streets, everybody laughed 
at him, as well they might. 

Then Trichka said to himself: “O well! I’m not, 
after all, the fool they take me for; I'll find out a way 
to rerhedy this also. I will make ‘the sleeves as long 
as they were before.” 

Trichka, who was no common fellow, did as he said. 
He went to work with his scissors and needle again, 
cut a piece from the bottom of his caftan, lengthened 
his sleeves with it, and was quite content—though he 
now wore a caftan that was shorter than his waist- 


coat. 

As Trichka mended his caftan, so have I seen 
gentlemen repair their embroiled affairs. Look a little 
nearer—they are parading in Trichka’s caftan.’ 

Our second specimen of Kryloff’s productions is 


directed against another Russian national failing— 
namely, excessive fondness for spirituous drinks, and 
especially for votki, a kind of whisky manufactured 
from grain. 
nothing more 
Moujiks. 


Mr J. B. a himself could desire 
than the fable of The Two 


ou) 

Good-morning, Thadeus.” 

“Good-morning, Yegor. How have you and the 
world agreed of late?” 

“ Alas! comrade, but sadly. Since last I saw you, 
I have had a great misfortune. The other night I set 
fire to my house, and everything I had in the world 
was burned.” 

“Ah! brother Yegor, that was an ill trick to play 

if.” 


“ And a trick, comrade, for which I must thank the 
votki. It was Christmas-eve, so I had some friends 
to sup with me, and had placed before them plenty to 
drink as well as to eat. When supper was over, I left 
the room to go and feed the horses; but I had better 
have let them go hungry for a night. The votki had 
so got into my head, that I could not carry the torch 
steadily, and some sparks from it, consequently, fell 
amongst the hay. The whole house was instantly in 
flames, and it was only by a miracle I saved even my 
Dow as poor as a 

“Yours is a sad story, comrade,” Thadeus ; 
“but I have even a sadder one to tell. I also have 
had a great misfortune since we last met, and one, like 
yours, all owing to the votki. Like you, on Christmas- 
eve I entertained some friends, and placed before them 
full jugs as well as full dishes. When the jugs were 
getting empty, I left the room in order to go into the 
cellar for wherewith to fill them again; but I had 
better have been satisfied to let my guests go thirsty 
for the rest of the evening. The votki was in my 
head, and I could not carry the torch steadily; so, 
being afraid that sparks might fall from it and set the 
house on fire, I put it out, and went on in the darkness. 
All went well till I came to the top of the cellar-steps, 
but then I missed my footing, and fell to the bottom. 
I was picked up with both my legs broken, and you see 
me now a cripple for life!” 

Ivanovitch had listened to these narrations. When 
they were ended: “Well, there is one thing to be 
learned from your stories,” said he, “and that is, that 
although it is certainly dangerous for a drunken man 
to carry a torch, it is more dangerous still for him to 
walk in the dark without one!”’ 

The following fable is the last Kryloff wrote: it is 
styled The Pearl-divers :— 

‘There was once a czar who troubled himself with 
those old questions which so long agitated the schools, 
and are not settled even yet: Can knowledge give 


happiness to humanity ? Can it be considered a good, 
or must it be regarded as an evil? Finding himself 
unable to determine them, he proposed them to his | 
counsellors and to an assembly of all the wise men in | 
his empire; but neither statesmen nor scholars could | 
answer them to his satisfaction. So he offered a great || 
4 reward to whoever would solve them, and caused the | 
offer to be published far and wide. But no one | 
attempted to claim the reward; and the czar had | 
begun to despair of obtaining a solution of the problem | 
which occupied his thoughts, when one day, having | 
wandered into the country and lost his way, he met a | 
hermit, to whom he communicated his anxieties, and | 
whose opinion upon the subject of them he demanded. | 
The hermit reflected for a moment, and then answered 
inaparable. “Three brothers,” said he, “ became divers | 
for pearls. The youngest was indolent, foolish, and a | 
coward ; he seldom ventured into the sea, and then 
only into shallow places near the beach : he remained | 
poor. The brother was industrious, brave, and | 
prudent ; he dived every day, and chose spots mode- | 
rately deep, and within a moderate distance of the | 
shore: he became rich. Seeing this, the third brother | 
imagined that he that went furthest from the shore, 
and dived the deepest, would bring up most wealth; 
so he swam far out to sea, and then plunged into the | 
—— spot he could discover: he remained in it. O | 
” added the sage, “much good may be found in | 
Snalthdees ; nevertheless, an mind may | 
therein find an abyss and death!”’ 

We have space but for one more specimen of | 
Kryloff’s productions. The one we shall choose can | 
hardly be considered a fable, in the /Esopian sense, | 
but Kryloff wrote nothing his countrymen are fonder | 
of: we allude to the story of The Wonderful Bridge. | 

*A nobleman, who had just returned from a tour | 
through Southern Europe, one day took a walk with | 
one of his friends. On the way, he spoke of the 
wonders he had seen in foreign countries, adding to | 
the truth a good deal of invention. He was one of || 
those Russians who are fond of vaunting foreign coun- | 
tries at the expense of their own, and he omitted no | 
opportunity of comparing Russia very unfavourably | 
with the lands he had just visited. Amongst other 
things, he spoke with much contempt of the variable- 
ness of the climate of Russia, which is sometimes as 
warm as that of Persia, and sometimes as cold as that |) 
of Iceland; and declared that, on the contrary, in 
France and Italy the weather never changed, but was 
always warm and sunny. He asserted that in those 
countries neither darkness nor winter ever came, but 
that the year was one perpetual day and perpetual || 
spring. He added: “There, too, they neither plant | 
nor sow; nevertheless, their flowers and fruits are 
plentiful, and are the finest in the world. For in- 
stance, in Russia I never saw a cucumber longer 
than — but in Italy I saw one as large as a 
mountain 

a indeed 1” replied his companion; “that was cer- 
tainly a wonderful cucumber. I never heard of a 
greater marvel, though there are marvels everywhere. 
We find wonderful things in all countries, in Russia 
as well as in Italy. For instance, there is something 
just before us, the like of which, I feel convinced, 
was never seen elsewhere—I mean the bridge we are 
coming to.” 

“ Ah, what of it, pray?” 

“Why, it possesses this singularity—it will not 
allow a liar to pass over it. The moment a liar sets 
oh ae, it opens, and precipitates him into the 

ver. 

“ And is the river deep?” 

“It is the deepest in the province. Is not this 
bridge, with its determination to punish liars, as great 
a curiosity as the Italian cucumber which was as large 
as a mountain ?” 
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“As large as a mountain, did I say? Perhaps as 

as a house would have been more correct.” 

“ Well, certainly, a house is not so large as a moun- 
tain. Still, a cucumber only as large as a house was a 
very great curiosity, though I do not think a greater 
than this bridge, which always refuses to let a liar 
cross it.” 

“No, not a greater, and, perhaps, after all, not so 
great a one as you think, for the houses in Italy are 
not nearly so large as ours; they are merely little 
cabins, in which you can but just stand upright, and 
which will not hold more than two or three persons 
at once.” 

“Oh, well, if that be the case, I shall insist that this 
bridge, which opens the moment a liar sets his foot on 
it, is the greater curiosity of the two. Still, a cucumber 
as large as a hut, in which two or three persons could 
stand upright”—— 

The friends had now arrived at the foot of the 
Wonderful Bridge, and the nobleman here interrupted 
his companion. “Stay!” he said hastily, “I recollect 
some important business. I cannot go any further 
to-day—I ought to have been at home an hour ago.”’ 

Ever since this was written—1819—the Russians 
have been accustomed to speak of a liar as one who 
‘dare not cross the Wonderful Bridge’ 


THE HOFRATH OF GRAFRATH. 
Vicrorta governs in England— 


The lamb and lion bow beneath 
The meek dominion of her eye ; 


Napoleon rules in France ; Leopold is king in Belgium, 
and Frederick-William in Prussia. But at Grifrath, 
the Hofrath is king; he rules with undivided and 
unquestioned sway, and his subjects only dispute who 
shall do his bidding the most quickly and heartily. 

We set out late in the autumn to do homage at his 
court ; and crossing over the Channel at the narrowest 
point, arrived, after a couple of days, at Griifrath, a 
little village twelve miles east of Diisseldorf, in the 
Prussian dominions, and within sight of the Rhine. 
Dr de Leuw was created Hofrath (court-councillor) by 
the king of Hanover. He was surgeon in the Prussian 
army, when, many years ago, the ophthalmia broke out 
amongst the men. This circumstance led his attention 
especially to the structure and diseases of the eye ; and 
a powerful mind, large experience, and a skilful hand, 
have rendered him a most accomplished oculist. 

The village of Griifrath contains nothing remarkable, 
except its monarch. It lies in a hollow, amongst green 
hills, covered with fields and scattered with trees. The 
houses, built of wood and plaster, or rough stone, look 
as if they might have been taken out of a box of German 
toys, and tossed on the ground by chance. The narrow 
streets wind in and out amongst them by no particular 
Tule, and the gable-ends are mostly turned to the 
passenger. There is an open space in front of the two 
churches, Catholic and Protestant, in the middle of 
which is an ever-flowing fountain of fresh water, and 
tanks in which the natives wash their clothes, vege- 
tables, and many other articles. 

Our business being with the Hofrath, we alighted at 
the hotel, where as many of his patients reside as can 
be received. In the summer, it is quite insufficient to 
accommodate them. We were asked to walk up stairs, 
and found a good sized dining-room, containing as 
furniture only a long table, chairs, and a time-piece for 
ornament, but not for use. Several persons were there 
sitting or walking about, and when all eyes turned on 
the fresh arrivals, we felt somewhat embarrassed, till a 
young lady approached and politely asked us if we had 
come to see the Hofrath. She advised us to send our 
names to him by Schneider. Now, we did not know 


who Schneider was, which seemed to her, I perceived, 
a pitiable state of ignorance. However, instructed by 
our new friend, we gave our names to the mistress of 
the hotel, as Schneider was not at hand. We then 
returned to the salon, and soon grew more familiar with 
its inmates. First, we were informed that it was quite 
uncertain when we should gain the much-desired 
audience; the Hofrath was no respecter of persons. 
Lord —— and the Bishop of —— had been there; 
they were forced to wait for hours, and sometimes 
days. No letters of introduction were available; but 
if we had patience, our time would come. 

All agreed that the Hofrath was the first man in the 
world in his department, and that our coming there was 
the wisest thing we could possibly have done. Now and 
then the door opened, and there was excitement on 
every face. It was Schneider, a little shabby man, who 
has lost an eye, with a great German pipe in his mouth. 
Hie is prime-minister to the Hofrath. He pointed 
straight to some favoured individual, who immediately 
with a joyful countenance rose and followed him. His 
moment of audience was come. But no such moment 
came for us; and after hours of vain expectation, we 
were informed by the prime-minister aforesaid, in very 
imperfect French, that Lundi might prove more pro- 
Pitious tous. So, as this was Samedi, we determined to 
return to our luxuriant hotel at Diisseldorf, and revisit 
Griifrath Lundi, when Miss Flick said, in tolerable 
English, ‘I shall find you a room.’ 

Lundi found us in the salon before breakfast was 
quite discussed, and there was no room yet ready for 
us. A party was soon going off, then the rooms had to 
be cleaned, after which we might hope for a local habi- 
tation. In an hour or two more, we were asked down 
stairs, where, on the ground-floor, and close to the back- 
door, two little rooms were shewn us, the floors of 
which were beneath the level of the little back-yard 
seen from the windows. The first had two little beds 
in it; the second was a tiny sitting-room ; and an iron 
stove was placed in such a manner as to warm them 
both. ‘They had the rare luxury of a little bit of very 
shabby carpet in each, and there were three large 
windows, draped with elegant muslin curtains. These 
we would willingly have exchanged for the commonest 
blinds, seeing that to shut the shutters left us in the 
dark, and to open them was to dress in public; because 
the high road to the kitchen passed under the window, 
and there was a constant traffic on it; besides that a 
party of washerwomen were mostly up to their elbows 
at work between our window and the road above 
mentioned. However, these were all minor consider- 
ations, and we soon learned to be quite contented with 
our accommodations; especially as our turn came at 
length, and we were ushered by the redoubtable 
Schneider himself into the august presence. 

The Hofrath retains two apartments in the hotel for 
his own use. It is said that the house was once his 
residence. He now lives at the other end of the village, 
but spends the greater part of the day here. His hall 
of audience is most unpretending; its only ornaments 
are various paintings on the walls ; some are landscapes, 
by one of his sons, fine engravings of the king of 
Hanover and his family, some votive-offerings from his 
grateful patients; and I noticed near the door, framed 
and glazed like the rest, the rendering by Punch of 
Lord John Russell's return from Vienna with ‘no 
answer!’ It is perhaps as well that there is no carpet, 
for one large dog and one enormous ditto roll on the 
floor, not seldom picking a bone together. A parrot 
in a brass cage is on the deal table, a heap of papers, 
and an inkstand of unquestioned antiquity, but without 
any dignity in its old age. It is said that several 
handsome writing equipages have been presented, but 
this old favourite is not displaced by them. 

The Hofrath himself is a fine-looking gentlemanly 

abundance 


man of sixty-three, with of gray hair, and 
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very agreeable simple manners. There is something 
about him which immediately commands respect and 
confidence. The influence which he exerts over the 
minds of his patients is really marvellous, and at once 
proves the force of real genius. We had every reason 
ourselves in this interview, and every subsequent one, 
to be more than satisfied with his attention, knowledge, 
and kindness. He has no particular or secret methods 
in his practice, and never resorts to severe treatment, 
such as blisters, leeches, or calomel; he gives very 
gentle medicine, uses external remedies (it is said they 
are all of vegetable origin) pretty freely, and if opera- 
tions are necessary, resorts to them with decision, and 
the utmost skill. He practises himself, and recom- 
mends to his patients a rigidly temperate dict, and 
enjoins great strictness not to expose weak eyes to 
the influence of cold winds. When these prevail, his 
patients are strictly ordered to keep the house. No 
sort of guards are allowed in the form of spectacles, 
only a simple shade from the light. 

There is no similarity to be observed in the directions 
given to different cases. One patient is to do nothing, 
stay in a shaded room, and save his eyes as much as 
—— another is desired to read, write, or draw as 

g as he likes without fatigue, even by candle-light ; 
and these last have sometimes experienced most happy 
results. Patients who had been saving their eyes for 
years, and were gradually getting worse, brought him 
now proofs of their doings, which he received with 
great approbation ; never more so than when they took 
the shape of garments for the poor, which he is very 
happy to distribute among his numerous pauper 
patients. 

He is a most diligent labourer, and gets through a 
great amount of practice, as any one may see for 
himself by the crowded state of the hall or passage, 
and the paupers’ room, every morning. Those who 
do not lodge in the house have no resource but to sit 
or stand—for there are only two chairs—in this 


have smiled to hear the names of all the best oculists 


in Paris, London, Dublin, or Berlin, canvassed by their 
old patients, and set aside in a tone almost con- 
temptuous. If any rash individual at such a moment 
had questioned the Hofrath’s right to reign over them 
all, and thrown down the gauntlet, it would have 
been eagerly scrambled for, and he would have been 
esteemed a fortunate individual who succeeded in 
obtaining it, and thus earned the right of maintaining 
the honour and skill of the Hofrath, at all times and 
places, before any person whatever. 

Time would fail to tell of the numerous and 
wonderful cases which he is reported to have led to 
a successful result, after other oculists had given them 
up as hopeless. They passed from mouth to mouth, 
and met us at every turn. Making all due allowance 
for the enthusiasm of gratitude or hope, a full re- 
mainder exists to stamp the Hofrath as an eminently 
successful practitioner. 

We were a polyglot company in that unadorned 
dining-room. An attentive listener might often hear 
in use at the same moment the French, German, 
Dutch, and English languages, the last with Irish 
variations. One gentleman gave us a daily digest of 
the Times and the latest news from Sebastopol; and 
another was in great spirits because the Hofrath 
praised the state of his eyes, and gave him hope of 


one day seeing the light again. This individual had | 


been to Solingen, a town within walking distance, and 
a back curious and bizarre articles of German 
cutlery. 

An interesting German lady handed a beautiful dish 
of fruit sent from her country-home, for which we 
could return only a grateful smile. A Dutch and an 
English lady compared their Swiss sketches, which 
were alike, yet very different. One gentleman was 
suspected of drawing likenesses (perhaps caricatures) 
in his commonplace-book, when the thing in question 
proved to be only a sketch of himself in his German 

' 


passage till they are called. The poor people one | bed 


meets all about the village, wearing their shades, and 
led about by those who can see best; and there 
are some affecting instances of persons finding their 
way to Grafrath, in the earnest hope of benefit, and 
having nothing to subsist on while their case is in 

For these, there is a fund, and many liberal 
givers among their richer fellow-sufferers. The 
Hofrath gives them medicines and advice most liberally, 
and seems to have a particular pleasure in proving 
how equally he holds all his patients, not unfrequently 
having a crowd of his gratis subjects about him, while 
some perhaps titled persons are in the same room 
waiting for their turn. Some of his English visitors 
have been known to take offence at this; but when 
expostulated with, he has only mildly answered, that 
such individuals were quite welcome to withdraw if 
they felt the company unpleasant. 

The great man Schneider was once convicted of 
having taken bribes from some of the impatient 
patients, in hopes of obtaining an earlier call to his 
master; upon which he received an immediate dismissal 
from office. It is said that he sat in front of the 
house for a week, shedding tears of humiliation and 
repentance, at the end of which time the Hofrath 
relented, and, on promise of amendment, received 
him again into favour. 

To those who reside at the hotel, however, the 
tedium of waiting is greatly alleviated by sitting in a 
pleasant salon, which commands an extensive prospect, 
and enjoying agreeable society, rendered still more 
interesting by its including so many fellow-sufferers. 
These can compare symptoms, and often gather 
encouragement from their neighbours, or congratulate 
themselves on being in a more hopeful condition. One 
very favourite topic amongst them was praise of the 
Hofrath, which was literally in every mouth; and we 


But there was one individual, a puzzle to everybody, | 
who appeared one morning at breakfast, and soon | 
gained universal favour. He could converse agreeably | 


with any one, in any language, on almost any subject, 
and he had been almost everywhere. His manners 
were as simple and engaging as his knowledge was 
extensive. He came to Griifrath, like the rest, to 
consult the Hofrath about his eyes, and this circum- 
stance seemed the only thing about him the most 
curious could be certain of. 

But time wore on, and we must think of our return, 
especially as the winter was coming, and the Hofrath 
did not encourage our longer stay. He gave us pre- 
scriptions and instructions, desired us to take great 
care of all the power we had left, and to hope we might 
retain it. He received with thanks his moderate fee— 


one dollar or 3s. for each consultation, and a present to | 
So we took our leave of him and of || 
the friendly circle above stairs with hearty good-will | 


his charity-box. 


and good wishes. 
On our journey home, we li here and there in 
the purple twilight of the lofty cathedrals, or passed 


through long picture-galleries, sighing that we could | 


give only a few moments to immortal works on which 
their authors had bestowed the labour of years. Nor 


did we omit a visit to Kaiserswerth, on the Rhine, | 
where, amongst the Sisters of Charity, Miss Nightin- | 


gale learned those lessons she has since had but too 
good an opportunity of putting in practice. 

Thus we reached the border of the sea; and stepping 
on board the packet, a breeze, 


That rolled from out the gorgeous gloom 
Of evening, 
soon breathed us over to our native land. 
We thankfully trod again the solid 


ground of 


very 


BEE 


if 


|: 
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England, but shall ever think of the wise and good 
Hofrath, and his little court at Grifrath, with grateful 
and loving remembrance. 


THE CHATEAU OF MONTE CHRISTO. 


Sranprxe far from the high road, near St Germain— 
best approached by pedestrians by a series of gymnastic 
exercises down steep steps and rugged paths, with 
angular rock cropping out in plenty—is a desolate, 
deserted place of ambitious design and _lilliputian 
dimensions, called the Chateau of Monte Christo. Not 
very well known, though, even to the peasants living 
thereabouts; for when we addressed ourselves to an 
honest-looking fellow in the national blue blouse, 
without stockings, asking our way thereto, he shrugged 


| his shoulders hopelessly, and, in a tone of profound 


| despair, replied: 


‘Monsieur, connais pas!’ as if he 


|| had announced the fall of the empire or the blight 
| of his vineyard. He ran after us, however, in a few 


minutes, to tell us that monsieur had decidedly 
deceived himself, for that M. le Comte de Monte 
Christo lived in a chateau near the Mediterranean, and 
that M. Dumas had written his life: which was pretty 
well for a man in a blue cotton blouse without stock- 
ings. However, we puzzled out the direction at last ; 
and in a short time found ourselves in the grounds 
surrounding the celebrated novelist’s celebrated chateau. 
A few fast withering flowers of the commoner sorts; 
straggling branches of untrimmed trees; the grass on 
the mounds and lawns grown rank and coarse, and the 
paths full of unsightly weeds ; a pair of peasant’s sabots 
flung against the hall steps; and a lean dog gnawing 
a bone outside a dirty kennel—these were the first 
features of the place which struck us as we 
through the rusting iron gaie, creaking on its hinges 
in the gusty wind. After looking about for a short 
time, wandering to the front—where, on a terrace 
commanding one of the noblest views that can well 
be imagined, was a chipped bust of ‘the blind old 
man of Scio’s rocky isle,’ keeping guard over African 
marigolds and ragged lilac phlox—we made our way 
to a fanciful house, like a large carved toy rather 
than a serious human habitation. The roof was 
shaped into two small Moorish-looking pinnacles or 
towers, below each of which were the initials A. D. 
in gold letters interlaced. The outside of the house 
was covered with carvings and fretwork in stone, 
shields and busts—Dante, Shakspeare, and Cervantes, 
in a row—griffins’ and angels’ heads, and a queer- 
looking gargoyle, all in communistic brotherhood 
together; with beautiful little bits of fantastic tracery 
and exquisite designs running like a symphony through 
graver melodies. Below the double’ flight of steps, 
which, in the Italian fashion, led from the garden to the 
principal room on the first floor, was a rockery behind 
wirework screens. This was Italian, too, in the style 


of the chateaux on the Isola Bella and by the Lago di | is 


Como. It would have made a beautiful effect of cavern 
and gnomistic mystery, with the climbing-plants trail- 
ing over, had it not been so ludicrously minute. After 
examining all this outside quaintness, we went to where 
a melancholy woman, looking out of one of the lower 
windows, was peeling carrots and turnips, like Rose 
Chéri in Le Fils de la Famille. She asked us ‘what 
we desired,’ in a weary voice, as if she were far too 
melancholy to be excited, even by the rare presence of 
a stranger. We told her that we desired to see the 
house ; and she, laying aside her roots and her knife, 
opened the side, or, as Dumas intended it to be called, 
the postern door, and bade us enter—much as she 
might have repeated a requiem. 

There was nothing particularly remarkable about 
the lower rooms of this pigmy chateau, excepting the 
flies, and the wonderfully beautiful views got from 


sides had windows—which gave the most striking 
pictures, changes, and combinations possible ; also the 
cleverness of making the fireplace and a window 
together; that is, above the fireplace was a window, 
not a mirror, nor a blank wall. For the rest, the paper, 
decorations, &c., were such as may be seen in any 
ordinary cottage in France or England—until we went 
upstairs; and there was the gem, there was the 
triumph of the Chateau of Monte Christo; the jewel of 
the shrine, the rose of the bower. This was a small 
room, divided at the further end by Moorish arches, 
and covered with one mass of the most beautiful 
arabesques, deeply cut in the walls and ceiling. Hadji 
Younis, of Tunis, and his son, assisted by a Frenchman, 
had been three years at work on this room. They 
received thirty francs a day among them. The back 
of the arches, or rather the inner room, is not finished ; 
the red sketches are still round the doorway and the 
archivolt, and part of the engraving is begun. But 
it would never have been equal to the first, either in 
execution or design. It is French, not Moresque, and 
lacks the glorious richness, the exuberance, the fancy, 
the very revelling of power and love in Hadji Younis’s 
work. It is seldom one meets anything equal to this 
in the capitals of civilised Europe. The ceiling is a 
master-piece. In the centre is a mass of work like the 
‘engine-turned’ of our jewellers, stretching out into 
elaborate, mazy, intricate interlacings, cut deep and 
fine one within the other, and one deeper than the 


set in the lower part of the walls, and the arches were 
hung with violet velvet. All this has gone now, and 
nothing but the carved walls and roof remain, like a 
large toy or lady’s work-box from Algeria. Two 
inscriptions are written against the side of the room, 
in variously coloured letters—one is, ‘ Who strikes my 
dog, strikes me ;’ the other, ‘Speech is silver, but silence 
is gold’ (is not that somewhat a satire in Dumas’s 
house ?)—and again the cipher of the owner’s initials. 
This is the only room worth mentioning in the house 
itself; and, after having dutifully visited the other 
apartments, we went down stairs, and passed through 
the open-worked side-door into the garden again. 

We followed a winding path until we came to a 
small stream or moat, in the middle of which was a 
small island, and on the island a miniature tower—the 
model of the Chateau d’If, some said. There were 
mimic dungeons, and a tiny water-gate ; there was an 
attempt at what was meant to be a drawbridge— 
unserviceable; and crossing this formidable moat of 
about three feet wide by means of half-a-dozen planks 
thrown across, we landed on the island. We went up 
a flight of steps, passing under a stone dog gnawing a 
stone bone—a Diogenic-looking dog he is, living above 
the door, in a Diogenic-looking kennel, with Cave 
canem written beneath; and then we entered the 
reception-room, into which the door directly opens. It 
a low room, lined with oak, the ceiling of oaken 
beams, wreathed with shining green vine-leaves, which 
give it a certain Palissy-ware look, suggestive of 
fragility and fractures. Below the high chimney is 
a carving in wood of the crucifixion, brought from 
Jerusalem. The chimney itself is a mass of rather 
heavy colouring, brightened with red and gold, in 
quaint barbaric mixture. On one side is Dumas’s 
shield; on the other, his father’s—three horses’ heads 
in bend—to immortalise the fact that three horses were 
shot under him in some battle; name unknown to 
our melancholy cicerone. A small hexagonal ceil, just 
large enough to hold a small table and an attenuated 
chair, was where the lion fed when he worked in the 
tower; for this tower was his study, and the em- 
brasure of a window in the reception-room was where 
he wrote. This embrasure he used to isolate by high 
folding doors or shutters; and though he had only as 


each of the three sides—in almost all the rooms, three 


much space as enabled him to sit without squaring his 


others, into the very heart of the ceiling. Mirrors were . 
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elbows, at a very small table placed sideways; though, 
if he had been forced to remain there, people would 
have cried out against the barbarity of enclosing a 
human being in such a narrow dungeon as this; yet it 
was by choice his favourite place of work, and he found 
space enough for his ideas and his multitudinous 
books therein. Up a fabulously small staircase—steps 
and supports alike perforated, and looking as if spun 
out of bronze-coloured lace, winding round a mere 
thread of a central column, and without a proper 
landing, merely a plank removable at pleasure—are the 
sleeping and dressing rooms. There is nothing to 
speak about here but the views from the windows, and 
the rich effect of the carved stone mullions outside. 
It is like a drapery of exquisite carving hung round. 
A vine-tree is sculptured round the central window ; 
roses and leaves twine round the stem, round which, 
too, serpents and lizards are creeping in all directions, 
and in every attitude, with a butterfly resting on a 
rosebud between. The tracery altogether is exqui- 
site, from basement to roof—rich, full, and beautiful, 
always remembering the extreme smallness of the 
whole. On every large stone clasping the angle of the 
walls is inscribed the title of one of Dumas’s books; 
and on the pinnacle at the top, in letters of gold, is 
the magic crown of all, Monte Christo. It is strange 
to push back the ivy and trailing branches veiling over, 
to read these patent confessions of exorbitant vanity. 
Who but Dumas would have dreamed of building a 
monument to himself—of enshrining himself, as he 
sat at work, in such of fame—of offering up 
incense to himself? It was for him alone to shew the 
world how far the naiveté of boundless vanity might 
lead a man of genius. 

The tower and the chateau were formerly furnished 
with Eastern prodigality, and more than once Louis- 
Philippe and his sons were entertained there. The 
revolution of 1848 destroyed Dumas’s fortunes, as it 
destroyed those of his royal patrons; and the Chatean 
of Monte Christo, which had cost a fortune in the 
building and furnishing, passed into the hands of an 
Italian count, who does not live there, and who is 
suffering it to sink into neglect and desolation, soon 
to be changed into ruin. The tower is to be let; and, 
if any young aspirant to literary laurels fancies he can 
gain inspiration by living where Dumas lived before 
him, he may hire that tiny chateau on the tiny 
island for 100 francs a month, as it stands, eat in the 
hexagonal cell, work in the narrow’ embrasure, and 
Pome like Robinson Crusoe, with his ladder drawn up 

him. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Some few signs are apparent that a distinction is 
about to be made between architecture and building— 
that in the evection of houses and public edifices, art, 
if not science, will be allowed a little (perhaps still too 
little) room for fair-play. And, truly, it is time; for 
even undiscerning people are becoming tired of what 
is not infelicitously called ‘Camberwell Gothic.” Mr 
Tite’s address to the Institute of British Architects, 
which was largely published in the newspapers, 
embodied an able exposition of the function of a true 
architect; and a discussion has arisen as to whether 
real merit shall or shall not be recognised by a diploma. 
Mr Fergusson, besides lecturing on architecture, has 
blished a noteworthy Hand-book on the noble art. 

r Owen Jones is bringing out a Grammar of Ornament, 
which will set before the student the decorations of all 
the nations of the earth, from the earliest times till 
now. Mr Ruskin is still teaching the rudiments at 
the Working-men’s College; and while these’ and 


others are advancing the object in their way, our new 


Board of Works—a proper democratic institution— [ip 
will help it on in theirs. To them we trust, and, as 
is believed, not in vain, to see that our public ways— 
our streets and alleys—are of lawful width; that 
narrow places shall be widened, and foul ones cleansed; 
and that whatever is built, shall be built well; that 
houses in London shall be what houses in Edinburgh 
are—handsome, substantial structures, which don’t 
become dangerous before the lease is out. So, with 
enlightened laws, earnest science, and refined taste, 
architecture should be able to seize the opportunity, 
and claim its rightful position. Means and appliances 
are not lacking. At Birmingham, ragstone is now 
melted and cast in hot moulds into brackets, friezes, 
cornices, and other architectural ornaments, supposed 
to be as durable as glass. A remarkable fact, by the 
way, is, that the molten matter, when poured into cold 
moulds, resembles obsidian when solidified. What with r 
will geologists say to this? In Paris, a new building- § further 
material, called Léton, ashes being one of the ingre- j general 
dients, has been introduced with advantage; and a @ practit 
preparation of oxychloride of zinc has been found well § before 
suited for mouldings, mosaics, statues, medals, and § Hospit 
manifold other purposes in constructive and decorative J forbidc 
art. If all parties will agree to let each material § parasit 
speak for itself, and not degrade it into an imitation of § the pis 
ae else, we shall then have good reason to be § scrupl 
ul. 


Mr Robert Stephenson, in his address to the Institu- § grow 
tion of Civil Engineers, took up the subject of British J} body. 
railways. Among details of comparatively little conse- § influer 
quence, he put forth many important facts and opinions, § finds 
With 8054 miles of railway, constructed at a cost of § in the 
L.286,000,000 sterling, employing directly and colla- § we m 
terally 130,000 men, and earning an annual revenue § some 
of more than L.20,000,000, how much depended on § is din 
efficient and economical management! ‘ Every farthing An 
saved on the train-mileage of the kingdom, was L.80,000 has b 
a year gained to railway companies.’ Parliamentary § coppé 
legislation was not so fair as interests of such magni- soon 
tude deserved, and to this cause most of the anomalous ff is de 
management was due. Then the Post-office, in laying J the 
down the principle that no profit should be allowed, |} hithe 
‘did not appear to treat railways with all the consi- jm) Spec 
deration they were entitled to expect.’ On the other J} Civil 
hand, directors were bound to consider how the largest | wide 
revenue might be produced. ‘Nothing,’ said Mr Mj the ] 
Stephenson, ‘is so profitable as passenger-traffic, as —an 
it costs less in every way than goods, and an average | 
train will carry 200 passengers. The cost of running wate 
a train would be overstated at fifteen-pence a mile, | bori' 
and 100 passengers at five-eighths of a penny per mile |} 130 
produce five and twopence half-penny.’ Here we have the 


an authoritative datum for minimum fares, from which A 
we learn that a penny a mile leaves a handsome profit. Anc 
Mr Stephenson thinks that railways might be raised mou 
from their present—in some instances scandalous— sear 
condition, by a limited number of men of business not 
leasing the lines from shareholders under the Limited bee 


Liability Act. ‘A large profit would accrue to those || of ' 
who took the line and managed it with vigour and |) fats 
economy; while shareholders would derive great advan- was 
tage from the certainty of receiving fixed dividends.’ oth 

Mr Faraday’s lecture has for so many years been pie 
looked forward to as the opening of the session at the ji) 4« 


Royal Institution, that a break in the series is to [| ™Y 
many a disappointment. This time, the initiative was || the 
taken by Mr Grove, with a lecture on ‘ Inferences from sen 
the Negation of Perpetual Motion,’ in which the subject the 
was elucidated by philosophical reasonings, as was to ||—j| tor 
be expected from the author of the Correlation of the ||| ho 
Physical Forces. Dr Scott Alison has exhibited an || fur 
instrument to the Royal Society which he calls a we 
Sphygmoscope, and employs to indicate the movements ° 


of the heart and blood-vessels. The construction is 
simple: A small glass-tube, about a foot in length, 
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tution—fiopen at the upper end, and with a graduated ivory 
and, asfiscale affixed, terminates below in a hemispherical or 
 ways— trumpet-mouth, bent to a right angle with the tube. 
h; that#This mouth is covered with a water-proof membrane, 
leansed ; Mand, being filled with coloured water, is to be 

Il; thatffagainst the ribs where the movement of the heart is 
linburgh most sensible. At once the water starts up the tube, 
th don’tfin which it is seen to rise and fall with every beat ; 
30, with Mand thus all the movements of the vital organ, whether 
d taste, Mregular or irregular, may be distinctly viewed and 
rtunity, # measured by means of the scale. A smaller instru- 
pliances i ment of the same kind will shew the beating of the 


party. Dr Kane’s narrative, shortly to be published, 
will, it is said, be one of the most interesting in its 
details of polar adventure. 
The international commissioners appointed to survey 
for a canal across the Isthmus of Suez, have fixed on 
the site of the moles at either end, and have found stone 
suitable for the various constructions in the quarries of 
Attaka. If present appearances may be trusted, this 
project bids fair to be realised.—Dr Barth, undeterred 
by his past dangers and privations, intends to go out 
again to Africa, to renew his explorations of the interior. 
—The French are actively turning their possessions to 
account; they are pushing up the Senegal in small 
steamers, and contemplate establishing a line of travel 
from their colony on that river to Algeria. More than 
4000 acres of cotton were grown last year in Oran, and 
some of the Arabs have settled down as cultivators. 
The Touaricks have sent a deputation to Algiers, 
praying that a trade may be opened with Soudan— 
thus a way to the interior seems to offer from various 
quarters. And science is not neglected, for magnetical 
and meteorological observatories are to be cstablished 
at stations inland and on the coast, the results to be 
communicated to the observatory at Paris; so that 
comparison may be made of observations on both sides 
of the Mediterranean. The French colony on the isle 
of Nossibé, Madagascar, is flourishing with abundant 
tropical produce; and thus our allies appear to be 
making the most of their African possessions, east, west, 
and north.—The American government have measured 
a base-line, nearly four miles in length, on Cape Sable, 
Florida, for the purpose of an exact survey of the rocks, 
shoals, and reefs, which make the approach to the Gulf 
of Mexico so dangerous, as proved by the disastrous 
wrecks that occur every year in those latitudes.—Sir 
Thomas Tancred, describing the natural productions of 
the Canterbury colony, New Zealand, says that there 
‘the potato-apple ripens and becomes a highly scented 
and agreeable fruit, like a plum, of which a preserve is 
made.’—Mr Henwood who, as we recently noticed, went 
out to the Himalayas as mineral surveyor to the East 
India Company, has given the results in a paper to the 
Geological Society of Cornwall. He found in the mines 
of Kumaon and Gurhwal practices far worse than those 
once prevalent in our Northumbrian and other coal- 
mines ; for the Indian is so sparing of labour, that he 
leaves passages barely large enough to wriggle through 
serpent-wise, and along these, children crawl, 
the ore in skin-bags. It appears that, when properly 
worked, the production of iron will be very great. 
There is already a considerable demand for the metal in 
Tibet, and Mr Henwood reports that, to facilitate the 
trade, ‘a magnificent line of road has been planned 
from the plains’ to the hill-country. The amount of 
traffic already carried on by means of goat-paths is 
surprising: along these, the wares of Birmingham and 
Manchester find their way to China, as well as the iron 
and tea of Kumaon. That India should seni tea to 
China, is certainly a remarkable fact in the history of 
commerce. 

Of the 2,800,000 acres in Mayo and Galway which, 
a few years ago, afforded nothing but picturesque 
scenery for the tourist, nearly one-third is now in the 
possession of new owners, who are draining, erecting 
farmsteads, and cultivating | on approved agricultural 
principles. The wages of lab s have doubled; and 
an independent middle-class is springing up, most of 
whom are English and Scotch; and in such hands 
we may be sure the abundant mineral resources and 
water-power of the region will eventually be developed. 
What wonders have been wrought by the Eacum- 
bered Estates Commission during the seven years 
of its existence! Erelong the Saxon in Ireland 
will turn his attention to fish-breeding experiments 
with many advantages in his favour. That success 


is now Mf pulse, or of any other blood-vessel however small ; 
friezes, Mand the beats may be compared with those of the 
upposed M heart. They are perceptible even at the end of an 
, by the Hi India-rubber tube two feet in length. Already, some 
nto cold MH new physiological conclusions have been arrived at 
What @ with regard to the circulation of the blood, and a 
uilding- @ further insight into vital action is hoped from the 
 ingre- general use of the sphygmoscope among medical 
and a practitioners. Another physiological subject, brought 
nd well § before the society by Mr Rainey, of St Thomas’s 
Is, and § Hospital, is interesting to all who eat the animal 
orative Mf forbidden to Mohammedans: it is the existence of a 
naterial parasite, the Cysticercus cellulosus, in the muscles of 
ution of fH the pig. In some parts of the country, people do not 
n to be Mf scruple to eat measly pork : henceforth let them beware 
of the animalcules, which, under certain circumstances, 
institu- § grow into more formidable parasites in the human 
British § body.— Moleschott, of Heidelberg, investigating the 
-conse- § influence of light on the phenomena of respiration, 
jinions, § finds that animals breathe one-fifth less frequently 
cost of § in the dark than in the light; and Vierordt, who, as 
-colla- § we mentioned, invented a pulse-indicating instrument 
evenue some months ago, shews that in man the frequency 
led on § is diminished by increase of temperature. 
irthing An application of silvered porcelain, as a reflector, 
80,000 § has been made, which promises to be useful. The silvered 
entary §§ copper-reflectors used in light-houses and elsewhere, 
magni- ff soon tarnish; but the polish of the silvered porcelain 
nalous | is described as brilliant and indestructible. Some of 
laying | the disks are twenty-one inches in diameter, a size 
lowed, hitherto believed to be impossible of attainment. 
consi- | Specimens were exhibited at a late meeting of the 
other §} Civil Engineers. This body, occupying itself with a 
largest ff} wide range of subjects, has since had a paper ‘On 
d Mr | the Past and Present Condition of the River Thames’ 
fic, as —another contribution to the efforts now being made 
verage for a purification of the royal stream. Apropos of 
inning water, the Artesian well at Highgate, or rather the 
mile, boring for one, is abandoned, after reaching a depth of 
rt mile 1300 feet, no indications of the perennial springs of 
> have the green-sands having been discovered. 
which Among matters geographical, the reading of Mr 
profit. Anderson’s report of the hazardous journey to the 
raised mouth of the Great Fish River, by the party sent to 
ous— search for the relics of the Franklin expedition, was 
siness not the least important. Whatever hope may have 
mited been entertained of finding the mortal remains of any 
those of the long lost explorers, or written records of their 
r and fatal adventures, is now entirely dissipated. Nothing 
dvan- was discovered, save a few buttons, forks, tools, and 
ds.’ other articles in the hands of the natives, and sundry 
been || pieces of wood, one of which bore the name Lrebus ; 
it the and that is all we have towards clearing up the terrible 
is to ||| mystery. Some of our arctic men are of opinion that 
e was |m| the Zerror’s boat ought to be looked for; and that a 
from searching-party sent down Peel Sound, on the track of 
ibject the Franklin expedition, would find memorials, perhaps 
as to |M|| tombs, at the winter encampments. It is doubtful, 
of the however, whether the Admiralty will authorise any 
d an | further explorations; but in any case, Lady Franklin 
Ils a jf} will send one out to search for the remains of those 
nents Hl she has so long mourned. An area of about 200 square 
on is miles, unvisited by any of the explorers, contains, as 
ngth, is believed, the ships and other relics of the ill-fated 


is possible is shewn by the trials on the Welsh border, 
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where 10,000 young salmon, bred last year 
from the spawn, have just been turned into 


creatures, already 

the owners, which, it 
increased by systematic sacle i 

for the rearing of a stock for reproduction is eighteen 
months. 

De la Rive has published the second volume of his 
Treatise on Electricity—a large octavo, rich in all that 
readers may wish to learn of its interesting subject. 
Becquerel’s third and last volume has also just 
appeared, embodying the of terrestrial 
magnetism; and of electro-magnetism in its applica- 
tions to telegraphy, clocks, and machinery of any kind 
that can be impelled by electric force.—One hundred 
public electric-clocks are being set up in Marseille, to 
be lit with gas at night. Connected by 40,000 metres 
of wire, their movements will be simultaneous. The 
cost will be 22,000 francs, and the annual maintenance 
2000. They are to be at work next May.— The 
Academy of Sciences at Paris have approved, and 
ordered to be printed in their Memoirs, M. Devincenzi’s 
paper on his method of electric-engraving. A zinc- 
plate having been prepared with Raphael’s portrait of 
Perugino, the inventor, in six minutes and before their 
eyes, converted it into a plate fit to print from; and 
800 impressions were taken, in which all the delicate 
touches and striking effects of the original were faith- 
fully reproduced. A longer exposure of the plate to 
the action’ of the current would have fitted it to 
deliver 3000 impressions. Now, that the design or 
copy can be put upon the plate by photography, we 
may expect to see a new branch os caneninananens 
into use. An artist will no longer be needed to transfer 
a landscape to a plate.—M. Poitevin has submitted 
to the Academy his method of engraving, in which 
neither acid nor graving-tool is required. He coats 
with gelatine a plate of glass, or other smooth substance, 
prepared in a solution of bichromate of potash, takes 
the photographic image in the usual way, dips the 
plate in water, when the parts untouched by the 
light swell, and thus the image appears in relief. 
This serves as a mould from which copies may be 
taken by electrotypy or by plaster, as plates to print 
from; or if but a few impressions are required, they 

may ‘be printed from the gelatine plate itself.—The 
Academy have appointed M. C. Deville, a well-known 
geologist, to the interesting task of endeavouring, 
by travel and diligent investigations, to ‘throw light 
on the profound and fundamental cause of volcanic 
phenomena.’ They desire to know what an eruption 
really is—whence it comes—and what and where is its 
cause? Vesuvius is said to be threatening another 
outburst ; and the last accounts from Hawaii, describe 
Mauna Roa as pouring out a terrific lava-flood: so 
here are facts for the savant to begin upon.—M. 

of the Paris Observatory, has pata 


As this nymph was the rival of her who fascinated 
.— Wohler, of Géttingen, and Deville 


their success in producing pure silicitum—the metallic 
base of flint.—M. Bellemare, of the ministry of war, has 
contrived what he calls the ‘kilometric interruptor,’ 


a signal is transmitted to the next station ahead and 
in the rear, whereby the attendants are always 
informed of the exact place of the train, and regulate 
the departure of other trains accordingly. The in- 
strument is simple and in us, and not liable to be 
deranged by weather.—M. fo a cultivator, says 
it is a mistake to cut potatoes when planting them, as 
the eyes are deprived of their due nourishment, and 
grow up weak and liable to disease. 

We conclude with an item from the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society: at their anniversary meeting they 
gave their gold medal to Mr Grant, author of The 
History of Physical Astronomy—an award as honourable 
to the donors as to the receiver. 


WINTER NIGHTS. 


Cotp blows the wind around the hill ; 
The winter night is drear and dark ; 
The grassy lawn aad garden-walk 

Are drifted o’er with snow, but still 
We hold a charméd talk 


Of those we loved who silent lie, 
And sleep the sleep that has no end; 
Of father, brother, sister, friend, 

We see again the loving eye, 
And hear old voices blend— 


Of things that happened years ago, 
When round the household hearth we drew, 
A joyous circle—they were true 

And happy days, when the wild snow 
Across the moorland blew. 


His voice was then our guiding law, 
His voice that even yet is dear, 
His, whom we loved, though half a fear 
Would sometimes raise our childish awe— 
But now he is not here. 


His is not with us now, 

As in the days long left behind ; 

And though at times he seemed unkind, 
We only saw his paler brow, 

And could not search his mind. 


md she who soothed with music low 
His harsher-spoken words away, 
’ Still walks for us life’s weary way, 
Though now her hair from raven’s glow 
Is changing into gray. 


But for the sake of him that’s gone, 
And loving her who liveth here, 
Our thoughts fly backward many a year, 
And sitting silently alone, 
Old things are counted dear. 
Heyry Hoge. 


DESOLATION OF CEYLON. 
The tanks which afforded a supply of water for millions |) 
in former ages, now lie idle and out of repair; the pelican | 
sails in solitude upon their waters, and the erocodile basks || 
upon their shores ; the thousands of acres which formerly || 
produced rice for a dense population, are now matted over |, 
by a thorny and impenetrable jungle. The wild buffalo, || 
ndant from the ancient stock which tilled the ground |) 
of a great nation, now roams through barren forest, which | 
in olden times was a soil glistening with fertility. ‘The | 
ruins of the mighty cities tower high above the trees, sad 
ae el» of desolation, where all was once flourish 
and where thousands dwelt within their walls.—B, 
Eight Years’ Wanderings. 
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the Dee. 
The prosperity of pisciculture in France has led to a 
marshes in the south, inhabited by these useful! ( 
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; the use of which is to render collisions on | || the 
impossible. The instrument cannot be described with- || the 
out the aid of engravings; but to give a notion of its i} siti 
os sold by Jamzs Fuasun, 14 D'Olier Street, Dusuix, and all age 


